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PREFACE. 



The favourable reception which ** The 
Young Travellers in Portugal," have 
met with from the public, has induced 
me to offer to its indulgent acceptance 
another Tour, made by the same party. 
The recurrence of the same names and 
persons will, it is hoped, give addi- 
tional interest to the following details; 
and the young readers meet again, with 
pleasure, their former favourites, through 
whose eyes, according to Cowper, they 
have already trc^yelled to a distant 
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country, and with whom they are again 
about to explore some of the most in- 
teresting parts of the united kingdom. 



" He travels and expatiates — as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all, 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans : 
He sucks intelligence in every clime. 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 
He travels and I too. I tread his deck. 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While &ncy, like the finger of a clock, 
B4ins the great circuit, and is still at home.** 

Tatky Book iy. 



I have now only to mention, that in 
speaking of the popular superstitions 
of Ireland, I have availed myself of 
a small work called ** Fairy Legends," 
which has excited universal interest, 
and given general pleasure. To the 
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same volume I am greatly indebted for 
some remarks on the similarity of su- 
perstition in every country, concerning 
supernatural beings. For the rest of 
the work, my own observation is re- 
sponsible. 



THE 



NEW ESTATE. 



Mb. Grey had been in England about a year 
and a half, when he received intelligence that 
obliged him to take a journey to Ireland. An 
estate had unexpectedly fallen to him; and 
though his first idea was, that there existed no 
immediate necessity for taking possession in per- 
son, yet he afterwards found that it would be 
wiser to use no delay in claiming his right to the 
property, and a visit to Ireland was finally re- 
solved upon. Every thing seemed to smile upon 
their wishes: Mordaunt arrived from Eton in 
time to accompany them; and it was not till 
they were fairly on the road to Bristol that 
Bertha had leisure to make any minute enquiries 
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2 THE NEW ESTATE. 

as to the addition of property that her father had 
just had. An observation of her mother'^s at 
length excited her curiosity, and she became 
eager to learn the source whence the new riches 
were derived. 

" Situated as I am, Bertha," replied Mr. 
Grey, " I can say, very sincerely, that I regret 
the good fortune that has befallen me ; for I have 
only come into . this property by the successive 
deaths of three children, who were the only hope 
of a widowed mother. Mrs. O'Toole, your god- 
mother, though you do not recollect her, is now 
childless.'*' 

"What!*' said Bertha, touched with sudden 
sympathy, "are they all gone — ^Kavanagh, 
^ Charles, and Florence ?^ 

" All,'*'' replied her mother^ with a sigh : " Mrs. 
O'^Toole is now alone.''' 

" Papa," said Bertha, after a pause, " could 
you not give her some of the estate ? Perhaps 
she would like to live there, and think of her 
children. Must you send her away?" 

" My dear little girl, Mrs. O'Toole would 
take nothing that I could offer her. She is 
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amply provided for; and in that case money, 
you know, would do but little for sorrow such as 
hers. She haa lost the only ties that could make 
Ireland dear, and is now anxious to return to 
England. I have hastened my journey that I 
might detain her as brief a time as possible, un- 
der circumstances so painful." 

Bertha's melancholy thoughts were diverted 
by Sophia, who, touching her arm, pointed out 
the city of Bristol, which they were fast ap- 
proaching. The thick smoke in which it was 
enveloped seemed to hang heavily on the pure 
atmosphere of a July day ; and as they passed 
rapidly through it to Clifton, all rejoiced that it 
was not to be their destination for the night. 
Mordaunt, from the coach4)ox, turned round to 
point out to Bertha the beau^of the Hot Wells, 
which he saw long bdPore she did. Eagerly did 
she look from the wmdow at the Avon, and list- 
ened, half terrified, half pleased, at the verberat- 
ing noise occarioned by 4some portion of the rock 
being blown up- with gunpowder. A boat ap- 
peared inthedifetaniee, slowly making its way : its; 
tawny sails glittered' fcsr a moment in the sun-- 
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beams, and Bertha^s admiration was loud as well 
as deep. But the carriage continued its rapid 
progress; and Sophia, smiling at her disappoint- 
ment, said. 

But pleasures are like poppies shed, 
You catch the flower, the bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-fiedl in the river, 
A moment white, then lost for ever. 

" I will promise,'' said Mrs Grey, as they ar- 
rived at the hotel, ^^ that Bertha's pleasure shall 
be less evanescent, as far, at least, as regards 
Clifton ; for as soon as we have ordered dinner, 
and bespoken beds, we will set forward, and ex- 
plore the romantic scenery that has so enchanted 
her.'' 

Before, however, even these brief arrange- 
ments were made, a boy, with a basket-full of 
spar and brilliant rock-crystals, had drawn Mor- 
daunt and Bertha from the inn-door ; and when 
the rest of the party joined h^r, she was found in 
the act of buying the whole contents of the basket, 
which appeared to her of immense value. She 
intended them as a present for her sister, and was 
hurrying on the purchase, lest she should arrive 
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before it was concluded. All her precautions 
were vain. The little Jew with whom she was 
dealing, startled even her inexperience, by the 
price he required for a piece of purple spar which 
he was endeavouring to pass for an immense 
amethyst. Bertha paused, and the rest of the 
party came up to her rescue. In smiling silence 
she pointed to her treasures. 

^^ And what are you going to give for all these 
riches ?" said her mother, as she laid a gentle but 
restraining finger upon the open hand of the eager 
Bertha, now filled with silver. 

" Ten shillings,^ she replied. 

Mr. Grey looked at the little merchant, whose 
downcast countenance betrayed his fears. '^ We 
have spoiled your bargain, my friend,^ he said, 
with a smile : ^M do not think you have asked 
above eight shillings too much.^^ 

The boy stammered, and hung his head ; and, 
after a moment^s hesitation. Bertha was per- 
suaded to suffer Sophia to select two of the best 
specimens, and to forego the other temptations 
that the basket offered. " I assure you," her 
sister said, "these are very inferior pieces to 
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what may be procured, or even what you may 
pick up yourself; and your young rogue will feel 
himself well paid with a shilling." 

Before Bertha had time to express all her in- 
dignation, they reached the piunp-room of the 
Hot Wells, and went in to taste the water. They 
found it warm, but not disagreeable, being de- 
void of any peculiar flavour. 

Before they quitted the room, Mr. Grey re- 
marked, that when the earthquake in Lisbon 
took place, in 1^SS, this water suddenly turned 
of a deep red colour. " Nor is this,'' he con- 
tinued, " unusual : wells have been known to be 
similarly affected by convulsions of nature that 
have happened at the distance of several thou- 
sand miles.'' 

Bertha, over whose attention the sound of an 
earthquake had always a powerful influence, was 
about to ask some further questions, when Mrs. 
Grey drew her gently back. She followed the di- 
rection of her mother's eyes, and saw some men in 
the rock above them about to light a blast. The 
next moment the explosion took place, and the 
scattered pieces of rock fell at their feet. 
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^^ I wish they would do it again,^ said Sophia : 
^^ that smoke, dimming the upper part of the 
rock and mingling with the sky, had a beautiful 
effect. And look, Bertha! there is another boat 
coming up the river on purpose to please you. 
Are you not satisfied now ? Is not that beau- 
tiful.?^' 

But even the long-looked for vessel was lost 
upon Bertha. Mordaunt, tired of what he called 
their dawdling, had jumped on a projecting piece 
T)f rock, and was now rapidly making his way to 
the narrow ledge where the men stood who had 
lighted the blast. 

" He is perfectly safe," said Mr. Grey, calmly. 
** In a lower class of life, boys of his age perform 
much more dangerous feats, even in bird-nesting. 
Check these fears, Bertha. Look ! his footing is 
as firm as ours."" 

Bertha struggled to be composed ; but Sophia 
claimed her attention in vain: she drew back, 

and laid hold of her mother's hand, whose feel- 
ings she, by a sort of instinct, knew were not dis- 
similar to her own. 

" Cunning one,'' said Sophia, smiling at her. 



8 mordaunt's diamonds. 

^^ Look, sir, Bertha fancies she has found an ac- 
complice in my mother.'' 

" Nay," said Mrs. Grey, as she drew her little 
girl closer to her ; " nay, I must not be blamed 
by implication. And here comes our truant, 
with his hands ftill, and determined to show us 
that all our fancies are ill founded.'' 

Mordaunt came forward with an air of tri- 
umph, bearing in his hand a magnificent piece of 
Bristol stone, which he had just purchased from 
the men he had visited. " I have the honour," 
he said, addressing Sophia, ^^ to present your 
ladyship with your first diamonds." 

The stones were indeed remarkably fine ; but 
Bertha, who recollected the diamonds she had 
seen in Portugal, rejected immediately the idea 
of Bristol stones deserving the name. She was 
eager to try if they would cut glass, and shine 
in the dark. She took one of them, and shutting 
it up in her hand, tried to peep in between her 
fingers, and see if it sparkled. Mordaunt rallied 
her, without mercy, on the novel idea of expect- 
ing to see any thing so closely covered with her 
hand; but as soon as they arrived at the hotel, 
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Bertha had the laugh on her side, for she then 
gave her experiment a fair trial, and proved, 
logically, as she said, (or rather Mordaunt said 
for her,) that these diamonds of her brother^s 
were no diamonds after all. 

" I assure you, however,'' said her mother, 
^Hhat these same stones which you despise so 
much, when cut, and well set, look uncommonly 
brilliant. They are not so common as they used 
to be. Camden says that, in his time, whole 
bushels might have been gathered of them. 

" Bertha,'' said Mr. Grey, " can you tell me 
when Camden lived?" 

Bertha hesitated a little, and then confessed 
that, though she had heard, she had forgotten. 

^^ He was a celebrated antiquarian," said her 
father, and his ^ Britannia' is still considered a 
work of great value. He was bom in 1551, and 
died in 1623. Can you tell, now that I have 
named the dates, what sovereigns, during that 
period, governed England ?" 

** Yes," said Bertha, eagerly ; " Mary, Eliza-. 
beth, and James. '^ 

" Now you see the advantage of dates, though 
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they aie trouUesrane to leam^ said her fiiiher, 
with a smile. ^^ In die tour we toe about to 
make, we shall nee^. all our historical lecol- 
lections. Bristol, whose sau^e and narrow 
streets disgusted you so mu<^, is a place of 
great antiquity, and considered the second com- 
mercial dty in the kingdom. Badcliff church 
(built in 1292) is eminently beautiful.'^ 

^' Oh !"" said Sophia, <^ that we should have 
forgotten Chatterton. Wa& it not from some 
old parchments found by his father, who was 
the sexton, that he manufiurtured those poems, 
that, for a time, divided the opinions of the 
literary wodd? I should like to have visited 
Radcliff church, if it was only for that circum- 
stance.*" 

"Yes," said Mr. Grey; **he gave to the 
world some poems, which he declared were the 
work of Rowley, a priest who flourished in the 
fifteenth century; and so wonderftilly was the 
deception preserved, that it seems astonishing 
that a youth so unlettered as he was, should have 
been able to accomplish so difficult an undertak- 
ing. I forget now how a doubt of their authen- 
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ticity arose; but his refusing to show the original 
MS. proved, decidedly, that some deception had 
been practised. The probability is, that he really 
did find some old poems, which served him as 
guides, and from which he compiled those he 
gave to the world.'' 

^^ He died, sir, did he not, by poison ?" said 
Mordaunt. 

*^ He came to London, and not meeting with 
the encourangement he wished, and felt he de- 
served, he is said to have poisoned himself. He 
was hardly twenty at the time. If any thing 
could teach us contentment under the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, I think,'' continued Mr. 
Grey, ^^ the fate of those who claim the glory 
of superior genius, woidd make us acknowledge 
the value of our humbler lot. Talents are 
coveted by all: they are gifts which place its 
possessor on a level with the highest and the 
proudest ; yet are they accompanied with such 
drawbacks, that none could wish for them who 
valued the happiness of their children." 

^^ But, sir," said Sophia, who was of an age,^ 
and who possessed taste sufficient to value 
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superior mental endowments, something beyond 
their real worth, " surely, sir, this is not neces- 
sarily the case. What should we be without 
the memorials of departed genius— poetry, mu- 
sic, painting ? Oh ! father, you would not un- 
dervalue them, I am sure.'' 

" The results, the effects of genius, no one can 
prize more than I do, my dear,'' replied Mr. Grey : 
"they form alarge portion of our enjoyment in this 
world, and they have a softening and a virtuous 
influence on the mind ; but when you have lived 
in the world as long as I have, you will, perhaps, 
enter more fully into my opinion as to the hap- 
piness genius confers on its possessor. Take 
even the wide field you have yourself named : 
examine the lives of those whose productions in 
music, painting, and poetry delight us, and you 
will find a long catalogue of sorrows, of disap- 
pointed hopes, unbridled passions, improvidence 
that led to want, and mortification sometimes 
ending in madness. Few and rare have been 
the exceptions ; and though, perhaps, it may be 
difficult to account for it, yet such are the facts. 
fi de^re of knowledge first led to sin ; and it 
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seems as if some punishment is still attached to 
all those gifted with superior abilities." 

" But may it not arise,'' said Sophia, " from 
a mind so highly wrought as to be abov^ the com- 
mon cares of this world ? - Can you not imagine, 
sir, such an acuteness of intellect as may really 
be an extra sense ? If we could all of us preserve 
that tone of mind with which, at some brief mo- 
ments, we are favoured, how differently should 
we act and feel. But these better moments pass 
swiftly : they are ^ like angel visits, few and far 
between.'" 

" If," said Mr. Grey, " it were indeed true 
that genius elevated us above this world, then I 
should acknowledge your argument to be as solid 
as it is ingenious ; but the truth is, my dear en- 
thusiastic daughter, that the most renowned 
geniuses have been slaves to their passions, 
seeking gratification in the lowest scenes of in- 
temperance, indulging every angry passion and 
vindictive feeling, and sharing amply in all the 
frailties to which flesh is heir. The better mo- 
ments to which you so justly allude, are not so 
much derived from the intellect as from the 
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Heart, and the more sensible influence of the 
Supreme Being at such times. Geniuis and reli- 
gion have been rarely found in unison, till death 
drew near. I am sorry to grieve you, but I 
earnestly desire that yx)u should see facts in a 
just point of view. Yours is an age of romantic 
expectation. This world, my dear child, is not 
formed for such feelings ; and if you desire to 
act your part wisely and happily in it, repress, as 
much as possible, your imagination.'''' 

Sophia sighed, but she felt the justice of her 
father's remark ; and when Mordaunt b^an to 
rally her on her disappointment, she smiled and 
turned the conversation on Bristol. In vain her 
brother strove to renew the argument : she shook 
her head at all his wild sallies, but still avoided 
all further discussion on a class of persons he was 
pleased to call her worthies. His witty speeches, 
and his gay caricatures, prevented all other con- 
versation ; and, as she bid him good night, she 
acknowledged he had a genius for mirth unri- 
valled, and not likely to destroy his happiness. 
It was not till the next morning that, on taking 
final leave of Clifton, on their way to the New 
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Passage, she could renew her question as to the 
part Bristol took in the ciyil war between Charles 
and his Padiament. *^ It was taken, I know,"" 
she said; ^^ but I am ashamed to say I forget by 
what party .**" 

'^ It was yielded,^^ said her father, <^ to Prince 
Rupert, nephew of Charles the First ; and great 
blame was attached to the governor, who capitu- 
lated. His name was Fiennes, the son of Lord 
^^Ji A gentleman of great mental endowments, 
acute intellect, and refined learning; but he 
wanted that species of firmness which is partly 
constitutional, and partly the result of military 
experience. He yielded when it was imagined 
that the place would have held out till the Parlia- 
ment could have succoured him with fresh troops.*' 

" It is well,"*"* said Mrs. Grey, "that Mordaunt 
does not hear this : his vocation is for active life, 
and all his heroes must have nerves of brass.*" 

Bertha was interrupted in the midst of her 
predictions concerning Mordaunt"*s future great- 
ness, by their arrival at the New Passage. They 
had the mortification to find that the tide would 
not enable them to cross for nearly two hours. 
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But his pfognostics were tuii : the peirerse 
bird sunk lower and lower cm the tmf, and at 
length it rolled heavily on its side. Bertha, in 
an agony, called to Sc^hia, entreating her to try 
and saye it. Her sister good-naturedly left her 
drawing ; but even her skill was vain : when she 
came up to th«n, the bird was lying dead and 
stiff in Mordaunt^s hand. Bertha^s tears were in 
her eyes ready, yet ashamed to flow. She shrank 
from it, as her brother held it towards her, quot- 
ing the Nursery Rhyme, 

It turned on its side, 
Ga^e a cackle and died. 

'^ How coidd it die i^ she said, in great dis- 
tress. ^^ Only look, how nice the cage is ! I 
thought it woidd have been so happy." 

Sophia took the bird in her hand, and felt its 
crop. ^^ Don^t be too much shocked,^ she said ; 
^^ but I fear it has died from over-feeding. Pro- 
bably it had been kept some time without food, 
and the meat was more than it could digest.*" 

At this period of their conference, the old 
ostler, who had appeared only occupied with his 
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horses, joined them, and said, scratching his head, 
^^ So, youVe a killed Maggy ! Our Moll won*t 
thank you, I can tell you." 

'< Why, old boy,"" said Mordaunt, '< I thought 
you did not know to whom the bird belonged.*^ 

<« Our Moll's main fond of it,^ said the man, 
evading the question put to him ; while Bertha 
felt a new distress — ^how was she to confess she 
had killed the bird, and what would Moll say to 
her. 

Mordaunt, who was highly amused by the 
whole scene, saw, with delight, a slip-shod ser- 
vant come from the inn, evidently under the in- 
fluence of some tragic passion. No sooner was 
she near enough to see the dead bird, than floods 
of tears rolled down her cheek. In vain was her 
apron used to disperse the gentle shower : she 
had the gift of tears, and she made the most of it. 
Between every fresh burst of grief, she apostro- 
phized the dead bird; while she gave a glance 
now and then to the ostler, to see if she was 
playing her part properly. Mordaunt, who saw 
at a glance what their motives were, burst into a 
fit of laughter, in which Sophia had some diffi- 
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culty to prevent joining him, while Bertha stood 
humbled and ashamed; and yet, when she 
glanced at Moll, she felt so inclined to smile, 
that she wondered at her own hard-heartedness. 
Since the owner of the bird had appeared, the 
bird itself, the victim of too much kindness, was 
forgotten. 

Moll was at length pacified by the present of 
half-a-crown, which Mordaunt gave, thanking 
her at the same time for the amusement she had 
afforded him; while Bertha gladly obeyed the 
summons they now received to embark, and 
turned her head away from the shore, as if she 
felt glad to quit it. While Sophia was amusing 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey with an account of the mag- 
pie, she was engaged in talking to the captain of 
the boat, who began the conversation by assuring 
her that there was no danger, and that she had 
no cause for alarm. 

" I have no fear,'' she replied. " Is not this 
a river ? There can be no danger. Did you ever 
hear of any one being lost here ? I should think 
it impoaiible.'" 

-nan shook his head. ^^ There have been," 
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he said, ^^ no accidents in my time. I never go 
when the water is rough, and the wind against 
us ; but, two years ago, the vessel which then 
made this passage was lost."" 

^^ And the passengers ?" said Bertha, as she 
drew nearer to the man, with a mixture of terror 
and interest 

^' All lost, Miss. I was at the Black Rock, 
(that's where we shall land presently,) and wait- 
ing for the vessel coming in. The time passed, 
and we saw nothing of her that tide ; but we had 
no thoughts but she had found it too rough to 
cross. But when the next tide came without 
her, then we feared all wem*t right. I got up 
early the next morning, and the first thing I 
saw on the water was the body of a carriage. 
Then we took boat and went to examine. There 
was nobody in the carriage; but several other 
things were floating on the water : a ftir-tippet, I 
remember well. Then we went back to the New 
Pass^e, and there we learnt that a lady and 
gentleman, and two servants, with carriage and 
horses, had left, the day before, with the mom- 
ing^s tide. We never saw more 9f them. It was 
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supposed they went down just at the turning ; 
for wind and tide was both against them, and 
'twas folly to venture. But Tom Pearce was 
always fool-hardy." 

''And the bodies .^^'^ asked Bertha, drawing 
her breath painfully. 

" They were never found : 'twas supposed, as 
it blew a gale that tiight, that they were drifted 
into the sea. There's the Black Rock, Miss. 
You'll be latided within the twenty-five minutes, 
as I promised you." 

The captain was as good as his word ; and, ten 
minutes afterwards, horses were put to the car- 
riage, and they were on their road to Newport. 

" Now,'' said Mr. Grey, '•' we are fairly in 
Wales. We shall not, indeed, travel through 
North Wales, which is the most beautiftil part 
of the principality: our road will He quite to the 
south, as we shall embark for Ireland at Milford 
Haven ; but we shall, neverthdess, paG» a num- 
ber of fine old ruins, which are indmately con- 
nected with the former state of the country. The 
Welsh people were long unsubdued ; and it was 
not tiU the reign of Edward the First that they 
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were really conquered. The severe measures to 
which he had recourse, and of which the massacre 
of the Bards was the most deeply felt, broke the 
spirit of the nation ; and the subsequent birth of 
Edward the Second, at Caemarron Castle, contri- 
buted greatly to reconcile them to the English 
yoke. Wales possesses many natural advantages : 
it has innumerable rivers, mountain torrents, and 
coal mines in great abundance. The southern 
part abounds in lime and mines of lead, iron, and 
copper. Very great improvements have been 
made recently in Wales. Canals have been cut, 
which have facilitated the communication of one 
place with another, and greatly advanced the in- 
terests of commerce ; and new roads have been 
made, to the accommodation of travellers. The 
first act of parliament in England for repairing 
the roads, was passed, I think, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century ; but it did not extend 
to Wales. The roads in that country were then 
only of two kinds, either rugged and narrow 
paths up the mountains, called step-ladders; or 
pathways, deep sunk in the valleys, which ob- 
tained the name of ditches. The first great 
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improvements in South Wales had their origin 
in the exertions of the Agricultural Society, in 
Brecknockshire, which was begun in 1755." 

'* I shall remember that date,^ said Bertha, 
^^ because it is the same year as the Lisbon earth- 
quake; but, papa, I want to know who the Bards 
were whom Edward massacred, and in what way 
they could have offended him.'^ 

'^ In the early ages of the world, my dear, be- 
fore printing was discovered, and when writing 
was an accomplishment confined to few persons, 
and those only to be found in cities and countries 
already somewhat advanced in civilization, the 
national history of every country in that rude 
period was consigned to the memory of a parti- 
cular set of men, who sung at public festivals, 
or on great occasions, the noble deeds of their 
countrymen ; and who, handing down these na- 
tional stories to their children, kept alive in the 
public mind the customs and the deeds of their 
forefathers. Wales had been accustomed to be 
governed by their own princes ; and on the inva- 
sion of the English, the Bards stimulated the 
people to an obstinate resistance, by setting forth. 
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in glowing colours, their former freedom, and re- 
citing the heroic deeds of the dead. They taught 
that it was sweet to die for one*8 country; and 
they nerved the arms of their countrymen with 
new vigour. They thus became themselves par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the invaders ; and, by their 
extinction, Edward showed his policy, though his 
cruelty was detestable.'" 

" Were the Bards,^ said Bertha, " confined 
only to Wales ? Have other countries had simi- 
lar Uving chronicles ?" 

^^ In the early ages every nation possessed some 
spirited narrator of his country ''s glory. Homer, 
who lived a thousand years before Christ, recited 
his own verses ; and to this day the Italian im- 
provissatore is a faint specimen of the ancient 
Bards. If these persons should take it into their 
heads to assume any popular grievance as a 
subject of declamation, you can easily believe 
ho^ powerful an influence they would have on 
the unlettered populace. All the dangerous and 
mischievous addresses made in England and Ire- 
land, by persons who call themselves the friends, 
of the people, have for their object the detail of 
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present gmTances, oonlnsted with past happi- 
ness. To the common people they may be said 
to be the fiiii^ and evil chronicles of the past ; 
unlike the ancient Baids, whose influence was 
usualhr exerted on the side of Tirtne.*' 

Sophia here repeated to Bertha Gray's ode, 
beginning, 

Rnin seize thee, ratblcB king, 
CoofosioQ OD thy hannw vmit ; 

explaining to her as she wont on the meaning of 
the different allusions it contains to the history 
of England ; and when it was brought to a con- 
clusion, Mrs. Grey called their attention to the 
scenery through which they were passing, and 
from which their recent conversation had diverted 
their attention. The country was, as they ap- 
proached Newport, uncommonly pretty. A gentle 
line of hills, intersecting each other, and fading 
into fainter distance as they receded, were lovely in 
the fitful effects of light and shade ; to which was 
added the exquisite beauty of the luxuriant woods 
at their base, glowing in the pride of summer. On 
entering Newport, they saw on the right, as they 
passed over the bridge, the remains of the old 
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Castle, which was now turned into a brewery. 
The town itself was very dull, and seemed half un- 
inhabited ; and though ready for dinner on their 
arrival at the inn, they were mortified to find that 
no provisions were to be had, for that a company 
of attomies, assembled for the approaching ses- 
sions, had engrossed all the dead stock in the 
larder. A hurried luncheon of eggs and bacuQ 
was all they could procure ; and, ordering fresh 
horses, they set off for Cardiff. Two miles be- 
fore they reached the town, they passed Rumney 
bridge, thrown over that river. 

" We are now," said Mr. Grey, as they drove 
over it, ^^ entering Olamorganshire, and bidding 
farewell to Monmouthshire. Cardiff, or as the 
Welsh spell it, Caerdyv, derives its name from 
the junction of two rivers, the great and little 
Tav ; and the plural of Tav being Ty v, hence 
the word Caerdyv. This united stream falls into 
the Severn, three miles below the town. The 
town carries on a considerable trade to Bristol, 
and seads there great quantities of oats, barley, 
salt-butter, and poultry. It also exports to Lon- 
don a great quantity of cast and wrought iron, 
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made at Merthyr Tydvil ; and which comes to 
Cardiff by a canal, which is singuhu: in ita con- 
struction, being five hundred and aixty-eight feet 
higher than the tide-lock at Cardiff.'" 

On arriving at the hotel their first care was to 
order dinner, and when certain that i% wa^ in pro-, 
gress, they were all glad to stretch their legs ; and 
on entering the street,^ after a little hesitation, as 
to which should be their first object, they deter- 
mined to visit the church of St. Jphi^^ It was. 
built in the thirteenth century, aAd /vi^a^K iii jits, 
original construction a plain Norman edifiqe ; but 
the Tower, of more modern date, is gr^^y ad- 
mired by all lovers of architecture. It is a lofjty, 
square building, having at each, qomer ppe^u pin- 
nacles of exquisite workmanship. The travellers 
admired them greatly ; but finding there if ere no 
objects of antiquarian, interest within the, chfir^h, 
they declined the offer of the sexton, and, after 
another admiring glance, they proceeded to the 
castle, which is still an object of great ii^terest. 
The ditch that formerly surrounded it had been 
filled up by its present owner. Lord Bute ; and 
the ramparts within the outward wall, planted 
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with shrubs, formmg a terrace, from which was 
displayed a beautifol prospect. 

Am "they wandered about, Mr. Ghrey reminded 
them that the Black Tower had been assigned as 
the prison of Robert Courtoise, in the reign of 
Hetirjr the First ; ** and Sophia,'' he continued, 
** Cardiff win be endeared to you by the recol- 
lection that it defended itself valiantly against 
Oliver Cromwell, who acknowledged that he 
should not at last have taken it so easily, but for 
a deserter whd showed the way to a subterranean 
passage." 

" All Wales,'' said Mordaunt, ^' was loyal ; 
and if Charies had sought refiige amongst them 
instead of the Scots, probably he might have de- 
fended himi^elf longer and with better success." 

''Charles," said Mr. Grey, as they slowly 
walked back to the inn, '^ was unfortunate in his 
fij^hds as well as his foes. He was opposed by 
meiiofgite^t Nihilities; and those who favoured 
his caiise, and would willingly have shed their 
bldodfn his defdn^e, seem to have wanted that 
prudehb^'kna penetration which could alone have 
made his cause pt66per. His council were divided 
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^ Pcdups TOQ are n^ht.** kricpfied; ^ but 
the bistflrj of the irfixsers «r diaft daj ofers n 
nseftil ksBoo to those of the p tcacnt time. The 
good men who ci^i^ed in their sdiemes soon 
saw themadres oTcmiled and outwitted by the 
had, who dismissed them, without ceremony, 
when they had answered their purpose; and 
Olirer Crmnwdl himself, the most Tociferous 
reformer that erer existed, no sooner filled the 
place of the murdered king, than he was ten times 
the tyrant, and practised ten times the exactions 
with which he had reproached Charles the 

Fir«t.^ 

" It is," said Mrs. Ghrey, " the history of hu- 
man nature. The leveller strikes at those above 
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him, only to fill their places : they have no in- 
tention of reform extending to themselves.*' 

^^ The Scotch,"" said Sophia, ^^ acted an un- 
worthy part throughout the whole of the civil 
war ; and I could not but think it a sort of prac- 
tical justice that Cromwell, on his coming into 
power, should carry the war into their own 
country. Those who take up arms against their 
sovereign can but ill absolve themselves of the 
guilt attached ta his future fate. I honour the 
maxim of Sir Thomas More : — * Cleave to the 
crown though it hang on a bush,' shall be my 
motto as well as his." 

^^ And mine,"" said Mordaunt, ^^ shall be ^ din- 
ner! dinner !' for the next hour at least. I, for 
my part, should carefully enquire who gave the 
best provender ; and, like the renowned Captain 
Dalgetty, choose accordingly."" 

"Nay," said Sophia, as the colour rose in 
her cheeks, "I know you to be but in jest; yet 
I would have you, Mordaunt, not even be merry 
on such a subject."" 

" Let him follow," said her father, as together 
they lingered behind the rest ; " let him follow 
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the dictates of his happy disposition. Mkth suits 
him : it can never become him youngs ; and, 
Sophy, under all that gay exterior, he has a spirit 
that will show itself true as steel in the hour of 
danger.*" 

*^ I know it : I feel it as strongly, sir,^ she re- 
plied, ^^ as you do ; and I am wrong to quarrel 
with his gaiety. It is on that subject only that 
I do not share it willingly." 

" A man," said Mr. Grey, " would be unfitted 
for an active life if his feelings were as easily ex- 
cited as yours. A calm mind, a cool head, and 
an honest heart, are the best qualifications for 
action. But I suspect we shall lose our dinner 
if we stay to discuss these delicate subjects. I 
hear a grateftil note of preparation up stairs, for 
which I believe we are all as well prepared as 
Mordaunt.'' 

On entering the room they found dinner ready ; 
and, after a merry evening, they retired early to 
rest, and set off the next morning, proposing to 
breakfast at Cowbridge; but they were induced to 
turn out of the road to see the ruins of the cathe- 
dral of Llandaff, called by the Welsh Llandav, from 
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its beingv built on the Tair. The village in which 
it k sitttstad is very nriMrable ; but the venerable 
remains 4}f antiquity struck them with reverence 
and admiiation. Immediately over the principal 
entrance, and underneath the arch, is the figure 
of a bish(^, with one hand half raised, the othei^ 
balding the pastoral staff: above, over the higher 
windows, is another^gure, sitting with a book in 
his hand* The whole is surmounted by a very 
aoeient orossw Sophia stopped to sketch a very 
rich .Saxon dow^way ; while Mr. Grey led the 
rest of the party t» the north angle, where a 
single towei. alone remains of the two built by 
Jasper Duke of Bedford, in 1485. He remark- 
ed, that die dei^ruetion of this building, with a 
considerable portion of the church, was attributed 
to Owen Glendower. The early history of this 
see," he continued, ^^ is involved in considerable 
obscurity, and little is known of it that can be 
depended upon* The ancient structure having 
fallen to decay, this new edifice, which so strange- 
ly contrasts with what is left of the old, was built 
within the former walls, in 1751. Large sums 
have been expend^ on this church," he conti- 
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nued, as they walked through it, " but without 
success. . There is a mixture of almost every spe- 
cies of architecture — Gothic, a Grecian portico 
over the altar, Venetiait windows, and Ionic pil- 
lars. The neatnpss with Which it is kept seems 
the only praise that can bi^ justly bestowed upon 



it.'^ 



" It puts me in mind," said Mrs. Grey, " of the 

witty speech made by Apelles to an inferior artist." 

'* What was it, mother?" said Bertha ; " I love 



wit.'' 



" Apelles was shown by this person a Venus, 
loaded with jewels, while the face and figure were 
ill drawn and ugly. ^ Since you could not make 
her handsome,' said Apelles, ^ you have made 
her rich.'" 

Bertha smiled, and said she pitied the poor 
artist, who must have been sadly mortified by 
this remark; and Sophia joining them, she re- 
peated the story to her, and a succession of 
amusing anecdotes followed, which engaged the 
attention of the party so entirely that they were 
arrived at the inn-door at Cowbridge before they 
thought they had got half way. 
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It was with some difficulty that they found ac- 
commodation, for the assises were at that time 
held in the town ; and the inn was full of the learn- 
ed gentlemai of the law,* Beds were found out of 
the house by Mr. Grey and his son ; and the ladies 
were accommodated with an apartment not very 
greatly distinguished by comfort. The sitting- 
room was very small, with a stone floor strewed 
with rushes. Sophia remarked, that it delighted 
her to see this vestige of primitive manners. 
" We might almost fancy ourselves,'* she said, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; ^' for I believe 
it was a common thing, in her time, to have no 
r carpets." 

" Comfort,**' said Mrs. Grey, " is a word of va- 
riable meaning, according to the different periods 
we select. Certainly, in the nineteenth century, 
we should be ill satisfied with what was thought 
luxury in the sixteenth.*" 

" And according to climate also," observed 
Sophia, " so will the requisites for comfort vary. 
We should have been oppressed in Portugal with 
what is absolutely necessary for our convenience 
and well-being in England." 
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" But," said Bertha^ " I think Wales is much 
behind England in neatness and convenience: 
the windows and doors of the inns hardly ever 
shut, or the former will not open ; and every 
thing has a much more poverty-struck look than 
we see in England.^ 

^^ That is," said her mother, " because you 
have travelled only on the great and perpetually 
frequented roads in England. Some of the cross- 
roads, and, if I recollect, some of the inns in 
Cornwall were as little to your taste as those of 
Wales." 

Mordaunt here gravely said, " Ladies, allow 
me to remind you, that 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.*' 

*' What !^ said Mr. Grey, catching the last 
words as he entered the room, '' Mordaunt 
preaching philosophy ! What new wonder will 
next arise P I came to say that the evening is so 
fine, I think we might walk over the town." 

^' Is Cowbridge a place of consequence?" asked 
Sophia. 
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'^ It is populous and flourishing," replied her 
£sither ; ^^ and the soil, I am told, remarkably fer- 
tile. It is celebrated for the variety of castles it 
has in its neighbourhood ; and in the town is an 
excellent grammar-school, in high repute for the 
many literary characters it has produced. Dr. 
Price was educated here, who wrote the Treatise 
on the Picturesque, that pleased you so much, 
Sophia." 

** And what castles,^ she replied, " are there 
to be seen — shall we visit them all ? Mordaunt 
laughs at my passion for old ruins, but it is still 
in its vigour."" 

" There is Morlai Castle," said Mr. Grey, 
'^ which is so completely in ruins that I think it 
will be hardly worth while to go out of our way to 
see it- It had a very fine chapter-house ; but, like 
that of Morgam Abbey, it is now little else but a 
heap of stones. We will visit, however, Penline 
Castle, about three or four miles from Cowbridge; 
and also the ancient town of Llanelltyd, or 
Llanwit, which is highly interesting from its an- 
tiquity." 

The morrow saw them up almost with the 
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lark ; and as they enjoyed the delightfiil fresh- 
ness of a summer morning, Bertha, in an ecstasy 
of joy, caressed and thanked her father again and 
again, for the pleasure he had procured them. 

" My dear,**^ he replied, " you owe me no 
thanks in comparison to those we should all ren* 
der to a kind Providence, who has mercifully 
provided us with so many sources of enjoyment. 
The celebrated Mrs. Carter has very justly ob- 
served, that it was a striking proof of the good- 
ness of Providence that so many objects of nature 
are capable, from their beauty as well as use, of 
imparting so much, and such perfectly innocent 
pleasure ; and hence she always inculcated the 
necessity of endeavouring to cultivate such a 
frame of mind as to be enabled to have a taste 
for such enjoyments as make this world delight- 
ful, and yet throw no obstacle in our journey to 
a better.'' 

" The observation," said Mfs. Grey, " is as 
beautiful as it is just. But here we are at Pcnline 
Castle.'' 

" And now that we are here," said Mordaunt, 
" I see nothing to repay our coming. The driver 
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says no one knows when it was built ; and it ap- 
pears to me, sir, to be more calculated for an 
observatory for the weather, from its great ele- 
vation. That Welshman* with the unpronounce- 
able name, has well described it in those lines you 
showed me last night : 

When the hoarse waves of Severn are screaming aloud, 
And Pen]ine*8 lofty castle *8 involved in a cloud, 
If true the old proverb, a shower of rain 
Is brooding above, and will soon drench the plain. 

" Out upon you, raven !**' said Bertha ; " if 
the Muses only make you poetical to foretell 
the clouding of this lovely day, you are better 
without the gift." 

" Drive on to Llanwit," said Mr. Grey, laugh- 
ing. " When Bertha quarrels with poetry, and 
Mordaunt quotes it, we may expect stranger 
things even than rain on a summer's day. 
Llanelltyd, or Llanwit," he continued, '^ which 
we shall soon reach, (for it lies only three miles 
firom this place,) was, in British and Norman 
times, a place of consequence ; and, in 1118, 

* lolo Morgonwg. 
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was denominated by Pope Calixtusy. in. his de- 
crees, 99 the fixst ,of tbfi cb«rdbes^M<Tiie tova 
itBsi£ shows, ma^y traces of its.£armer extent; 
and many stxeets and lanes that exist.no.longer 
are yet known by their ancient names. Sdphia, 
you will, I think, be particularly pleased to trace 
the remains of its former splendour." 

^^ It is a curious enquiry ,^^ said Mrs. Orey, 
^^ and a useful lesson of the transitory nature' of 
all human glory, to observe the causes that have 
led to the utter ^ extinction of places that once 
seemed to eiyoy a degree of t>»de »d prosperity 
that must ensure their preservaticm.''^ • 

" Such aa enquiry,'' replied Mr. Grey, ^* is 
combined with some of the most difficult pro^ 
blems in politics, taken only in the obvioua 
causes of decay which occasioned the downfall of 
the inniunerable cities of antiquity^ . Some places 
have lost even their foundations : others yet re* 
tain many relics of former times. Of the formeif 
it may be remarked, that they are commonly situ* 
ated on the sea-side, or some great river, and 
owed much of their prosperity to trade : .when 
any accidental circumstance, therefore, destroyed 
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their commerce, their splendour would rapidly 
decay. MHien the Roman emperors removed the 
seat of their empire from the west to the east, 
even Rome, the fbrmeir mistress of the world, 
ceased to be the queen of nations. Many places 
were destroyed, as we read in the Scriptures, by 
the express command of Gk>d ; and, above all, 
the structure of the world, I mean its political 
structure, was not made to last. And the Chris- 
tian era, which we cimnot doubt was foreknown to 
the Almighty, was destined to bring in its train 
great and important changes. When we look 
back to that period, we shall see, with astonish- 
ment, what the living in those days could not 
see as we do — how progressive, how gradual, 
yet how certain, was the decay of the heathen 
nations." 

** I have often thought," said Sophia, *^ of 
those memorable lines in the Iliad, spoken by 
Hector, in anticipation of the fall of Troy. Will 
they ever be applicable to England ?" 

" I trust not," replied her father. « If Eng- 
land be but true to herself: if each individual 
who helps to form the great mass of the people. 
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will but obey the law and the gospel, and each 
fulfil their duty with care, England may, I trust, 
still continue the wonder of the world. In these 
times, the most valuable service which can be 
performed towards our country is a careful re- 
vision of our words and actions, and a steady 
determination to alter what is wrong. This, in- 
deed, would produce a general happiness that 
would far surpass the most splendid dreams of 
politicians. But here we are at Llanwit. Pull 
the check, Bertha.**' 

The first spot they visited on alighting was the 
scite of the school founded by St. Illtyd, in the 
year, a. d. 508. Some small remains of this very 
ancient building are still to be seen. They next 
proceeded to see an old building of stone, called 
the Hall of Justice, where the Lord's Court was 
held, or the Norman judicial rights exercised, 
which made the haughty nobles of feudal times 
independent of the crown. A strong arched 
chamber is under this building, supposed to be 
a prison for those prisoners who were tried by 
the court above. The tradition of the village is, 
that this place owed its origin to the Flemings, 
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who settled along the coast of Glamoi^anshire 
in the early part of Henry the Second*s reign ; 
and this place was the residence of one of their 
greatest chiefs. 

** In feudal times,'*'' observed Mr. Grey, as 
Bertha withdrew sadly from the prison, ^^ the 
power of the lords of the soil was absolute over 
the life of his vassal. Nor was this all : the 
more powerful oppressed the weaker nobles; 
and perpetual acts of fraud, violence, and rapine 
took place." 

" Papa,'" said Bertha, " the feudal system 
always puzzles me when I read it in books. Will 
you explain it to me.^ I shall understand it 
better from you.**' 

" We shall, bye and by, have a long, dull 
ride to Pyle," said her father; " and then we 
will examine your difficulties, and explain them 
away if we can : at present I am anxious you 
should see the church, or rather the remains of 
the ancient monastery, and the walls of the 
school that lie behind it. The monastery, or 
college, founded by St. Illtyd, received, at one 
time, seven sons of British princes; and the 
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Students in their cdh^ had for their habitations 
four hundred houses, and seven halls. In fin^ 
it was the principal unirenity in Kitain till the 
Norman conquest.'* 

With great interest the littk par^ examined 
the walls of the school, and traced the remains 
of the monastery, which were yet viable north* 
west of the schod. With some difficult they 
marked out the boundaries of the Testibule cf 
the church. It was rooiess; and an immense 
burial-ground was left, surrounded by all' r the 
marks of n^lect and decay. 

S(^hia paused at the fragment of amonu* 
ment representing an ecclesiastic redining on a 
cushion, with his feet resting on two globes, con- 
taining an inscription for William de Richlieu, a 
Norman. " If,'' she said, " the slumberer be- 
low could rise for a moment and see the scene 
around hin», what would his impresnons be P 

^^ SorrowAil ones, you may be sure,'' said her 
mother. 

^' And feelings of wonder also," she replied. 
" How every thing around would surprise him !-— 
the improvements in agriculture, the houses, the 
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town, all so superior to that he could have seen. 
What an astonishing number of new ideas, new 
perceptions would oppress him V* 

^^ And yet,** said her father, ^^ rest assured, 
grief would be the most predominant feeling. 
This village is a mere nothing to what it was at 
that time. The church and the mcma^tery over 
which he* pr^ided have disappeared^ and with 
then the religion he taught. Instead of profound 
deference and submission, he would meet with 
contending opinions, and find his own despised. 
I advise you to let him repose in peace.*' 

<^ I believe I must,'* she answered, laughing; 
^' and I think I wished to revive him rather for 
my own benefit than for his. Whose is this 
broken monument, sir^ before which the guide is 
stopping with so reverential an air.^" 

^^ It ifl,^ said Mr. Grey, " the broken statue of a 
celebrated man, called Howel Dha, the renowned 
Cambrian legislator. The whole town exhibits 
numeroiis indices of its former extent and import- 
ance^! The foundations of several streets may, I 
am told, be accurately traced; and its populous- 
ness is evinced by iti^ immense cemetery. The 
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town-hall of those days is still standing, and the 
jail has not been removed many years. It was 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, and during the 
progress of the Reformation, that the town lost 
its corporate privileges, and subsequently sunk 
into decay.** 

Here the guide interposed to beg they would 
follow him to the north side of the church, in a 
garden next to which he showed, with pride, the 
ruins of the college-house. 

^^It was then, from thence,^ said Sophia, 
^^ that, for a time, the learning of Britain was 
derived ; and now how wonderfully altered are 
the position of the two countries : yet England 
has not increased in size, or Wales, by its union 
with her, been impeded in the pursuit of know- 
ledge." 

" You mistake," said Mr. Grey : f' England 
has wonderfully increased in size since that 
period. In the first place, she has the empire of 
the sea ; and there is hardly a country in the 
world to which it either does not trade, or in 
which it has not a flourishing colony. Merely 
to look at England on the map, will give you no 
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idea of its size, if you fix your eyes only on that 
portion that goes by the name of England." 

^^ True,^ said Sophia, ^^ I had forgotten that ; 
'^ but look, sir, is that the pyramid you were 
speaking of?" 

^^ Yes, and a most singular one it is ; about, I 
should imagine, seven feet high, and adorned with 
ancient British carvings. That furrow, or groove, 
on the left side, made firom top to bottom, seems 
clearly to have been intended for a cross.**^ 

" And here,"" said Bertha, " is another stone, 
equally a curiosity as to carving, which the guide 
says was a pedestal to a cross; and the inscrip- 
tion on the other side, he say«, is a dedication of 
one Samson, who erected it for the benefit of his 
soul ; and the characters on this side assert that 
he afterwards consecrated it to St. Illtyd. And 
look, Sophy, here is a curiosity : that stone 
against the wall of the porch is to the memory of 
Ithiel, and was built as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. How could it remain so many years 
entire ?" 

** This stone,"*' said her sister, " is very mas- 
sive, and not liable to injury from time. Immense 
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buildii^ haTe stood a Im^er time. Many mo- 
mmients of a modi eadier period lemam a^ 
Kome to this day; Mod at Athens sooie of the 
finest qpeciniens of Giedan azehitectme still ex- 
ist, MMid serve as modds fctr foreign artists.. But, 
Bertha, have you not missed Mordannt? I have 
been expecting to hear you ask after him diis long 
time." 

^^ He got tired,^ she rephed, ^^ of wandering 
aboot here, and set off to see Donat s Castle, a 
mile fimn hence. He laid a wager with my mo- 
ther that he would be back within a partieuUr 
hour, which is on the eve of expiring, and I am 
afraid he will lose. My mother has had hec 
watch in her hand these five minutes." 

^^ In vain, however, I suspect,"" said her fa- 
ther. '^ I do not think Mordaunt will lose the 
bet : your mother is no match for him in these 
things." 

Mr. Grey was not mistaken. When they 
turned the comer, they saw Mrs. Grey sitting 
amongst the ruins where they had left her, and 
Mordaunt laughing beside her, with his hand 
extended towards her, soliciting the payment of 
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his bet The moment he saw them, he sprang 
up and boasted of his triumph. 

<< Well, but,"* said Bertha, as she took his seat 
by her mother, *^ tdl us what you saw. Here is 
a nice basket of cherries : let us sit in the shade 
while we eat them, and you talk to us ; for I can 
see you faaye had your share." 

" How ?^ asked her brother. 

^* By your purple lips, 'squire. Now do sit 
just dicare, and descifl>e the castle to us." 

^ It was, I assure you, very like other castles; 
situated dose to the sea, at a distance of three 
hundred yards only ftom it. A great part of it 
is decayed, but some portion of it is still habit- 
able. They showed us the state apartments, 
now very much decayed ; and the gardens traced 
down ta the Severn. This place belonged to a 
family of die Stradlings, who possessed it as 
their family seat six hundred and forty-eight 
years* Wben the last heir died it came, in 1 7^, 
to Bussey Mansell, Esq. The court is very low, 
ridiculously so, and of a polygonal shape, orna- 
mented with small recesses, in which are placed 
busts of the Roman emperors and empresses; 
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and they were once as fine as hands and gilding 
could make them. You would have laughed at 
the absurd figure these respectable ornaments 
made. I wished for you when I got up to the 
principal tower, and saw straight across the chan- 
nel to Minehead in Somersetshire.** 

"Were the state-rooms furnished?'' asked 
Sophia. 

" In an old, heavy style they were: such as 
was much admired by our good queen Bess, and 
in the days of James the First, when they had as 
much taste as ^ 

" You know nothing about it,*' interrupted 
Bertha. " Don*t abuse past days. The ladies un^ 
derstood Greek and Latin in those days ; and I 
am inclined to think them, alt(^ther, more 
clever than we are, though there are none of 
them alive to plead their own cause.*** 

"Greek and Latin!" said Mordaunt, with a 
laugh : " any Eton boy of the fourth form would 
beat them, I'll be bound." 

" In those days,** said Mr. Grey, " you must 
recollect that the sovereign of England was a 
woman; and that, having received a learned edu- 
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cadon herself, she set the fashion of learning in 
her court The method of instruction was easier 
then, and simihir to the newly revived interlinear 
system of the present day ; and Elisabeth being 
the most despotic of monarchs, her wishes were 
laws. It is a remarkable feature in English 
history, that in the reigns of two queens of Eng- 
land there has been a constellation of talent. 
Sophia, perhaps you can tell Bertha the prin* 
cipal writers of those periods." 

<<In the reign of Elizabeth," she replied, 
^' Spencer, Shakespeare, Raleigh, Bacon, and 
Burleigh ; and in the reign of Anne, Pope, Swift, 
Congreve, and Rowe, were the celebrated poets: 
Newton, Bolingbroke, and Shaftesbury the most 
eminent philosophers ; and Steele and Addison 
distinguished themselves by the Spectator.*^ 

By this time the cherries were finished, the 
carriage ready, and the party again commenced 
their journey towards Neath, where they were to 
stop for the night. Their first stage was Pyle; 
and finding the road as dull as it had been said it 
would be. Bertha remembered her father's pro- 
mise, and eagerly besought him to fulfil it. 

D 2 
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^^ I like woid-of-mouth infoimatioii,'* said Ber- 
tha ; ^^ I remember it so much better dian I do 
that of books." 

Mrs. Grey smiled. ^^ I am afiraid," she said, 
*^ that arises fiom the volatility of your temper; 
for, if you had patience, you could surely gain 
fiom books the information you now seek to re- 
ceive from others, who have only had similar 
means of knowledge." 

Bertha coloured a little, conscious of the jus- 
tice of the remai^; but the next moment she 
smiled, and turned to her fiither, in the confi- 
dence of receiving the information she best liked, 
in what was to her the most agreeable form. 

^^ I shall require,^ said Mr. Grey, '^ all your 
attention, for I am going to present you a chain 
of reasoning which you will not understand if 
you suffer your mind to be called off by other 
subjects. The Roman empire, which had con- 
quered the world, grew enfeebkd by that very 
conquest. The various nations they had van- 
quished, became indeed, nominally, Roman citi- 
zens; but their spirits were broken and their 
minds debased by the long servitude in which 
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they were kept; and in the hour of peril, that U, 
when the irruption of the northern nations over- 
whehned the empire, they were found incapable 
of courage or discipline: and in two centuries 
firom the first decay of the Rojnan power it was 
extinguished. You remember, I am sure, that 
line of La Fontaine, where he says, 

Tout 6tabli8sement vient taxd et dure pea. 

It was fully exemplified in Rome : at the close 
of the sixth century the Saxons were masters 
of the southern and more fertile provinces of 
Britain; the Franks, of Gaul; the Goths, of 
Spain, of Lombardy and Italy, and the adjacent 
provinces. It has been justly remarked, that 
when nations subject to despotic government 
make conquests, they only serve to extend the 
power of their master ; but armies composed of 
freemen conquer for themselves, not for their 
leader. The people who overturned the Roman 
empire were of tbis latter class. They considered 
their conlquests as common property, in which 
all had a title to share, as all had contributed to 
acquire it; but on what principle they divided the 
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lands amoi^st diem camioC iMnr be known. This 
new division of prapeitj, togedicr widi the max- 
ims and manners to irfiidiil gave rise^intioduced 
that singnlar institution, now known by the name 
of the feudal system. These conquenns of £u- 
mpe had thdr acquiaitimis to maintain, not only 
against such of the (dd inhabitants as they had 
spared, but also against new conquerors; and 
self-defence seems to have been the sole object of 
their political instituticms. Every freeman, upon 
receiving a portim of land, bound himsdf to ap- 
pear in arms against the euCToies of the common- 
wealth. This militaiy service was the omdition 
by which he hehl his land. The kii^, or general, 
who led them to conquest, still preserved his su- 
periority, and had a large porti<m of land allowed 
him; and having thus acquired the honour of 
rewarding past services, he bound those to whom 
he distributed his land, to resort, in the hour of 
danger, to his standard, with a number of men 
in proportion to the extent of the territory which 
they received. The chief officers followed his 
example in their distribution of land among their 
dependents, and annexed to them the same con^ 
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ditionB. The names of a soldier and a fireeman 
became synonjrmoos. Now, though these pro- 
visions were excellent for the military defence of 
the kingdom, its internal policy for order and 
good government was miserable, and soon pro- 
duced the worst consequences. The powerful 
vassals of the crown speedily extorted a confirma- 
tion, for life, of those grants of land which had 
at first been merely bestowed during pleasure. 
Next, they prevailed to have them made here- 
ditary ; and, finally, they succeeded in making 
them inahenisible. They conferred on themselves 
titles of honour, as well as ofiices of power and 
trust, which were annexed to certain families, 
and became an hereditary right, transmitted like 
fiefs from father to son. They obtained besides, 
the supreme jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases within their own territories ; and the right of 
coining money, together with the privilege of 
making war on their own enemies, in their own 
name, and by their own authority. Thus a king- 
dom, considerable in extent, was broken into as 
many separate principalities as there were barons. 
The lower class of people, the most numerous as 
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vcD as dicHMKi mcAil, wta ledneed to actual 
serritnde, or treated with die Mr JawilfffiCR aad 
ligoiir asif thervoeieallyso; and to aiake the 
^Yieai hopeieBSy tnae gadxaOj fixed and len- 
liered Tcneiahie tins pcinidous oider of thmgs^ 
whkh Tioknce fiist estaUidied. Sndi was the 
state of Europe fioai the seventh to the ele* 
Tenth ce ntuij , with reject to its inftenial admU 
nistiatioa. Do yoa quite undesstand me^ my 
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''Oh! yes, papa, ' replied Bertha, '^ I undor- 
stand you peffiectly. How is it that printed 
books aie not so dear as qpeaking?^ 

" Why, 1 beUeTe,"* iq^ied Mr- Grey, "that 
they aie as dear to those who can undeistand or 
will read them.^ 

'' Indeed, papa, I do tiy ; but, I assure youj 
my books are not at all so clear as your taUdng. 
Will you tell me the distinction between the 
servi and vilianiy of which M<Nrdaunt was speak- 
ing yesterday ."" 

'' The condition of the «errt, or slaves, was 
wretched in the extreme : their masters had ab- 
solute command over their persons and lives. 
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and might kill and torture them with impunity. 
The vUlani differed, in this respect, from slavefl— 
they paid a fixed rent to their master for the 
land they cultivated ; and when that was paid, 
aU the fruits of their labour were their own. In 
general, the villani were freemen, who possessed 
some small allodial property of their own, and 
rented besides some from their wealthier neigh- 
bours, which they cultivated, and for which they 
paid a fixed rent, and bound themselves to per- 
form for them some small services, such as 
ploughing a certain quantity of their land, and 
assisting in carrying home their harvest and yinU 
age. These persons were, however, freemen in 
the most honourable sense of the word.^^ 

" Sir,^ said Sophia, " will you have the good- 
ness to explain to me the meaning and derivation 
of the term allodial f^ 

" There were,'' said her father, " at that time, 
three terms which marked the different tenures by 
which land was held, viz. allodial^ heneficiumy 
and feodum. The first word is derived from the 
German particle am, and lot ; that is, land ob- 
tained by lot. Seneficii4m was a term to denote 

V 5 
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persons who had only the use and enjoyment of 
land during their lives, it returning to the supe- 
rior lord on their demise. Feodum^ derived from 
od, possession or estate ; and feo^ wages or pay, 
intimated that lands so held were stipendary, 
and the reward of some past service. Freeman 
is a term opposed to vassal. The former means 
the allodial proprietor ; the latter, one who held 
of a superior. These freemen were under obli- 
gations to serve the state by arms ; and this duty 
was considered so sacred, that freemen were pro- 
hibited from entering holy orders, unlesd they 
obtained the consent of the sovereign." 

" Was there not,^ said Sophia, " in those ar- 
bitrary times, a heavy fine levied on those free- 
men who refused to serve in the field ?'' 

^^ There was, and it was termed herebannum ; 
that is, a fine of sixty crowns was to be levied, ac- 
cording to the law of the Franks : which expres- 
sion would seem to imply that the obligation to 
serve, and the penalty of those who disregarded 
it, were coeval with the laws made by the 
Franks at their first settlement in Gaul; and 
if the freeman were insolvent and unable to pay 
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the herebannum, he was reduced to senritude 
till his labour should amount to its full value.**^ 

Before any more questions were asked Mr. 
Orey by his eager listeners, the carriage drove 
up to Pyle Inn. It is a solitary house, with no- 
thing tempting in the scenery or the place ; and 
when Mordaunt jumped down from the coach* 
box to stretch his legs, he declared that the dul- 
ness of the road had contaminated the mercury 
of his disposition; and that the thermometer of 
his wit was low, inconceivably low. 

So it appears," said his mother, laughing ; 

but you must mount again, quickly, even to 
that seat of dulness ; for we shall be off in two 
seconds.*" 

** Not so soon,'' he replied, " I assure you : 
the horses are out in the fields, and must be 
caught. John the ostler waddled afler them in 
high style ; but, nevertheless, I cannot promise 
a quick return." 

Mordaunt was right : they waited a full half 
hour for the horses, and at length had only a tired 
pair, which had been out already. They moved 
slowly through a hilly road, and the party in the 
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Gicj. Badia was •■^"■■^ to imaw ham die pre> 
sent i^umi e uij at ^^f^^r^ could lisre ansen 
fewn mch In gimiiagi^ aad how a geacnl equality 
of i^ts was ohiafaiwl ^ I llinik I ha^e lead,^' 
die coocfaided, ^ diat die cmaaJe s fiist iHought 
a lefima ; but I ha^e abo heaid diem qpoken of 
as die wildest admne of talUj. How am I to 
reomcile these two accounts F* 

^ It win not be difficult to explain away these 
omtradictians, hwt-I am afiraid it will be a great- 
er can upon your attention than you are pre- 
pared for : you hare, peihqps, heard enough for 
to^y." 

^^ No, indeed, PH^^ ^^ Bertha, ^^ I am in a 
good Yein to-day. I shan not forget what you 
have §aid, nor tire at what you are goii^ to tell 
me.'' 

^^ About the close of the tenth, and b^inning 
of the eleventh century,"" said Mr. Grey, " an 
opinion had spread over Europe, and gained ge- 
neral credit, that the thousand years mentioned 
by St. John in the Revelations were accomplish* 
ed, and the end of the world at hand. A general 
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consternation seized mankind, and occasioned a 
greater influx to that sacred place, the Holy 
Sepulchre, where they concluded our Saviour 
would appear to judge the world. Precisely at 
this period the Turks conquered Syria and Pa- 
lestine from the Caliphs; and were not, like 
them, disposed to treat the number of pilgrims 
who resorted there with courtesy. Those who 
returned from this pilgrimage gave exaggerated 
accounts of the treatment they met with ; and 
while the ferment of the public mind was at its 
height, Peter the Hermit appeared, and the fury 
of his fanatic zeal soon led all Europe to arm 
themselves for the defence of the Holy Land and 
its recovery from the Infidels. Their united 
efforts were finally unsuccessfrd; and the only 
common enterprise in which the European na- 
tions were engaged, remained a singular monu- 
ment of human folly ."^^ 

" Then how, father, could it be useful • to 
them ?" asked Bertha, puzzled by what seemed 
to her impatience a positive contradiction. 

Mr. Grey smiled. " Though they gained," 
he said, *^ no possessions in land, they received 
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Other benefits more valuable. It was not pos- 
sible for the crusaders to travel through so many 
countries, and to behold their various customs 
and institutions, without acquiring information 
and improvement. Their views enlarged ; their 
prejudices wore off; and, as their communication 
with the East lasted two centuries, those salu- 
tary impressions were not effaced, but gradually 
strengthened. The pomp of European courts 
improved, and a more refined taste in pleasure 
and amusement was visible. These changes 
were, however, slow in showing themselves : its 
effects upon property were more immediate and 
discernible. The nobles, who assumed the cross 
and bound themselves to visit the Holy Land, 
soon perceived that large sums were requisite for 
their undertaking ; and as taxes were then un- 
known, no resource remained but the sale of their 
possessions. None of the sovereigns in the West 
had engaged in the first crusades ; and they ea- 
gerly seized this opportunity of annexing consi- 
derable territories to the crown. Several of the 
barons also died in the Holy Land, without 
heirs ; and the fiefs reverted, of course, to their 
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respective sovereigns. The absence also of many 
potent yassals, accustomed to control their king» 
enabled him to acquire an ascendency he did not 
before possess. And, to crown all, those who 
assumed the cross being taken under the imme- 
diate protection of Heaven, the heaviest curses 
were denounced against those who had not de- 
voted themselves to that sacred cause. Private 
quarrels and enmities, which had banished tran- 
quillity from the feudal kingdom, were suspended 
or extinquished ; and justice began to be [more 
equally distributed. Commerce improved amongst 
the Italian states, who received the gold and sil- 
ver of the western nations, for ships to transport 
them to the Holy Land, and afterwards to sup- 
ply them with ammunition and provisions ; and 
many valuable branches of commerce, formerly 
confined to Constantinople, now centered in 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, Wealth produced its 
natural results — ^it inspired a wish for such a free 
and equal government, as would render property 
secure and industry flourishing. The Italian 
cities first gave the example of liberty, which was 
soon afterwards followed by Europe at large; and 
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thus you see that, out of the maddest scheme of 
fanaticism the most beneficial effects resulted.^^ 

" Then why call it mad ?'' questioned Bertha. 

" The crusaders themselves,'' her father re- 
plied, ^^had in view only the conquest of the 
Holy Land : they had not bestowed a thought 
either upon the dangers or ultimate benefits to 
be derived by them ; therefore their scheme may 
be justly called wild and ridiculous." 

^^ ^ The lot is cast into the lap,' " said Mrs. 
Grey ; ^^ ^ but the whole disposing thereof is of 
the Lord.' But now I recommend you to give up 
your historical discussions, and look at the pro* 
spect, which has been for some time improving." 

^^ Those must be the Margam woods,'' said 
Sophia, as she took the road-book. ^^ As Mor- 
daunt is not here to laugh at me, I may enquire 
for a view which, I think I have heard, rendered 
the place celebrated." . 

*' It has fallen in," said her father. " There 
was a most elegant chapter-house, not unlike that 
in Wells cathedral ; but the roof gave way, and 
it is now a heap of ruins." 

" How beautiful those woods are !" said Mrs. 
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Grey, as they wound along the base of the Mar- 
gam Hills, intermixed with the most luxuriant 
foliage, and here and there a bare rock, exposing 
its rugged sides to the glowing light of the even- 
ing sun. The nearer they approached the heath, 
the more they admired its dtuation. The town 
looked to advantage in the soft, misty haze of 
twilight. The river reflected the brilliant hues 
of the sky ; and the old abbey on the left had 
something unusually imposing in it, from the red 
fires of a forge being seen through its long and 
unglazed windows. Its venerable outline was in- 
distinct ; and Sophia observed that there was a 
play left to the imagination, which completed the 
beauty of the scene : and they drove into Neath, 
in delight of all they had observed of its roman- 
tic scenery. Next morning, however, Neath 
appeared to them, by day-light, in less favour- 
able colours. The town was long, straggling, 
and dirty ; and the canal, formed close by the 
side of the river, nearly spoiled its beauty. On 
their way to Neath Abbey, situated about a mile 
from the town, they stopped on the bridge to ad- 
mire the view from the river ; and Bertha, less 
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of an artist than her sister, amused herself iidtb 
admiring the costume of the Welshwomen, which 
she now saw for the first time in perfection. It 
was market-day, and they were coming in troops 
into the town. They wore a man^s hat on their 
heads ; an open kind of short bed-gown^ made of 
a chequered stuff woven in the country ; an apron 
of blue cotton ; black stockings ; and very short 
petticoats. Some had red shawls; and a few, 
mittens. Altogether they had a remarkably clean 
and active appearance. 

They walked on, keeping, at intervals, the 
abbey in view, till overtaking two little girls, 
they stopped to ask them if they were in the 
right road. The first child looked them earnest* 
ly in the face, but made them no answer. 

" Why does she not speak ?'' said Bertha to a 
taller girl, her companion. 

" She does not talk English,'^ she replied. 

** And who taught you to speak it .?'" 

<^ I go, ma'am, to the Quakers'* school, and 
they teaches me." 

" And why does not this little girl,'" said Ber- 
tha, " go there also ?**' 
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^' She do, Miss, sure; but she has not long 
been/' 

" And how old are you, who speak it so well ?"" 

^' I am nine and two put together, ma^am.'"* 

Every one laughed, and the child coloured 
and turned her head away. 

'' How much do nine and two make ?^^ said 
Bertha, good-naturedly, to her. 

" Eleven, Miss." 

^^ Then you are eleven years old. When any 
one asks you again, say eleven; and they will not 
smile at you.*" 

'^ How many scholars are there at your 
school ?" asked Mrs. Grey. 

'* Eleven, ma'^am.'" 

" And how far are we from the abbey ?*" said 
Sophia. 

" Eleven, ma'^am." 

^^ Have you any brothers and sisters ?^ asked 
Mr. Grey, willing to see whether she would still 
persist in the same reply. 

" Eleven, sir,'^ she answered. 

* The actual reply of a Welsh child at Neath. 
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Mordaunt was in fits of laughter ; but the in- 
defatigable Bertha was proceeding to make ano- 
ther effort to set the little girl right, when her 
mother cheeked her. '^ I doubt, my dear/^ she 
said, ^^ whether she understands enough of Eng- 
lish to comprehend you. You will only puzzle 
her with any further explanations. Give her a 
penny: that is a language she will not mis* 
take.'' 

" No, indeed," said Mr. Grey, laughing as 
they walked on, "there are few parts of the 
world where that mode of communication will 
hot be immediately understood. Bertha looks as 
if she thought me very mercenary in my ideas ; 
but I cannot justify myself just now," he conti- 
nued, as he took his little girl by the hand and 
pointed out the abbey to her. It covered an im^ 
mense extent of ground ; but its approach was 
disfigured by the scattered remnants of iron en- 
gines which had formerly been used in the cop- 
per works which once flourished there. The road 
was encumbered by the same ugly and unoma- 
mental remains ; and, as they skirted the abbey 
wall, every one regretted that so little care was 
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taken of a building so yery interesting firom its 
antiquity. They entered by a clumsy wooden 
gate, put up by the porter or showman of the 
place ; and having knocked, a very old man pre- 
sented himself and offered to show them the ab- 
bey. He led them first through some broken 
walls till he came to the gates, which were nearly 
perfect : they were of massive strength ; and 
firom thence he led them through the hall and 
gallery, which were still entire, though visibly 
touched by time. He then showed them a cham- 
ber which had the arms of England and John of 
Gaunt, with the Grenville crest,* graven in stone ; 
and passing thence to the repertory, or kitchen, 
the most perfect part of the building, they walked 
out upon the green, which lay before the arch- 
way, and saw it was watered by the river Nidd. 
The whole of the edifice lies low by the water- 
side. Both before and behind it is sheltered by 
hills. covered with fine timber ; and, in the olden 
times, when it had no smoky Neath in the dis- 
tance, no copper works at its elbow, and when, 

* Thite cfaevTOOS quartering three hostemen*s err* 
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save themselves, for miles around perhaps no- 
thing but a luxuriant country was to be seen, 
this abbey, called by Leland the fairest in all 
Wales, must have been an object of great beauty^ 
and well calculate to inspire reverence.**^ 

" This fine ruin,'' said Mr. Grey, after a pause 
of involuntary respect, " was first built in the 
time of Henry the First, for monks of the 
Cistertian order, by a Norman nobleman called 
Granville, whose arms we lately saw quartered 
with those of England. It dated its ruin, like 
the other monastic establishments, from the time 
of Henry the Eighth. Here, in its splendid 
days, the unfortunate Edward the Second shel- 
tered himself till he was taken. The ground- 
plan of the old church may still be clearly traced, 
and it is grievous to see how much the building 
has suffered &om permitting poor families to 
build themselves up in it temporary huts, in 
which they lived till the tottering walls made it 
dangerous to remain. I have seen a drawing of 
the church, in which the great western window, 
an object of great interest and beauty, was still 
standing : it has now, I see, fallen in; and I fear 
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the whole edifice is rapidly sharing the same 
£Eite. I should have thought the nobleman to 
whom it belonged would have had a greater pride, 
and a better taste, than to suffer it thus to be 
despoiled. Sophia, what say you P^ 

^< I was thinking,^ she replied, as she turned 
her animated countenance to her father, ^< how 
beautiful this spot must once have been f Can 
you not imagine, sir, how tranquil, how cal- 
culated to inspire feelings of devotion, such 
a scene as this then was^ must have been? 
How beautifully the vesper hymns must have 
sounded over the water! How soft and rich 
that line of hills ! and the river, how gently 
and soothingly it flows 1 There was, doubt- 
less, no bridge to mar the view, no smoke 
to obscure the sky: they were the lords of 
the soil around them, the spiritual guides, the 
temporal counsellors, the physicians of their 
poorer neighbours* Their influence must have 
been extensive. It was a situation well calcu- 
lated to flatter and to nourish the pride of our 
nature." 

^' Your imagination, iperhaps, adds a dignity 
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to their situation,'" replied Mr. Grey, '^ which it 
probably did not possess in reality. No scene is 
sacred from human passions; and though, on 
looking back, every thing sebms to you to be £dr 
and serene, depend upon it there have been acted 
here the same petty passions and worldly feelings, 
which not even a monastery excludes. These de- 
cayed walls impart a melancholy thoughtfiilness, 
and a reverence which the building, when entire, 
would not, perhaps, have called forth. The 
monks, in the early ages, were certainly the only 
depositories of learning ; and the tincture of me- 
dical and chemical science was often advantage- 
ous ; but we must not forget that they abused 
this knowledge to the worst purposes. Many of 
the deceptions and the tricks that passed as mi- 
racles, pwed their success to a superior insight 
into the phenomena of nature. Their learning, 
such as it was, they too often employed in 
plausible and evasive reasoning; and though 
the papal system was exquisitely adapted for 
temporal power, it struck at the root of true re- 
ligion, and has invariably prevented the growth 
of knowledge. The most flourishing countries of 
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the present day are Protestants : then, all were 
equally dark, and equally under the dominion of 
the priesthood." 

" Think, sir,'' rejoined Sophia, " what they 
must have felt on quitting this spot, when forcibly 
ejected from it by your tyrant Harry ! Can you 
not fancy them taking a last leave, in the bitter- 
ness of their souls, and perhaps undervaluing 
that freedom for which they had, in some of their 
day-dreams, so earnestly longed ?" 

^' At the time of the dissolution of this mo- 
nastery," replied Mr. Grey, " it must have con- 
siderably decayed, for only eight monks were in 
it ; and their income was estimated at a hundred 
and thirty-two pounds.* Every one must feel 
for men dispossessed by violence as they were ; 
but there are certain evils which, having reached 
an intolerable pitch, have been punished in an 
exemplary manner. In that case, innocence suf- 
fers as much as guilt — the professors as well as the 

system.**' 

* The money of that period, at least the pound, may be con 
tidered as five times the value of the pound in our day. 

E 
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Sophui sailed: she was toodied by the deso- 
latioii jnound her, and fdt mare mclined'to pity 
than to bhune ; and as they letomed to the inn, 
by the lirer, she cast many a ^ance at the broken 
waDs and mined portals she left behind* 

In the evening they drove to Briton Ferry, 
the seat of Lord Jersey. The qoiet beauty of 
the village church ; the terry-hoaX that crossed 
the stream at high water; the low paling run 
close to the water's edge, on which the nets 
were hanging ; and the fine woods on Lord Jer- 
sey's property, delighted the litde party. 

Th^ wandered into the village church-yard, 
and mused over the graves, which, in Wales, are 
always adorned with flowers: rosemary is the 
most conmion ornament; but in Briton Ferry 
there were roses and bulbous flowers blooming 
on the turf. 

Th^ afterwards drove through the finest parts 
of the scenery. The boldest rocks rose with 
naked peaks, and below were covered with the 
richest verdure. All regretted that they had 
not more time to spend in so pretty a place; 
and, after dinner, returned to Neath. 
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There a discussion arose as to their future 
moYements. The young people pleaded very 
hard for permission to see the iron-works at 
Merthyr Tydvil. Mr. and Mrs. Grey were afraid 
it might detain them too long ; but on hearing 
that they would pass through some beautiful 
scenery, and that the iron-works were very well 
wortib seeing, they consented to visit them the 
next morning. 

*' The district to which we are going,^ said 
Mr. Grey, as the party set off in high spirits, 
^' abounds in coal and ore, and extends about 
eight miles in length and four in breadth. The 
town of Merthyr is situated in a valley, and is 
bounded on each side by two ranges of hills, 
which hills are one of the peculiar features of 
Glamorganshire. The spot on which the town 
stands, and the adjacent neighbourhood, Mr. 
Crawshay was so fortunate as to purchase for 
eight hundred pounds, which, in ground-rent 
alone, has increased to a yearly rent of a thou- 
sand pounds! Mr. Crawshay is the greatest 
proprietor, and employs about two or three thou- 
sand workmen. The machinery is stupendous."^ 

E 2 
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'^ I am told,^ said Mrs. Grey, ^' that nQt}iitig 
can exceed the fertility of the land round Merthyr 
Tydvil. How is that accounted for ?" 

'^ By the immense number of horses kept 
there, which, rendering manure cheap, enables 
them to manure their ground very highly.'"! 

The attention of the party was here diverted 
by the driver, who stopped to tell them they 
were within five minutes' walk of a beautiAil 
waterfall ; and all eagerly alighted td see it. It 
was upwards of a hundred and fifty feet high; 
but there having been a long succession of dry 
weather, the volume of water rather disappointed 
them. Sophia hesitated whether sh^ would sketch 
it, and Mordaunt decided the question by run- 
ning off with her portfolio ; and they all returned 
to the carriage enchanted with the scenery, but 
bemoaning the uncertainty which always attends 
the magnificence of a waterfall. 

Within something less than eight miles of 
Merthyr, Mr. Grey stopped to dine; though 
the young party would willingly have given up 
their dinner, in their impatience to arrive at the 
iron-works. Mr. Grey, however, detained them 
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OQ one pretext or another till late in the evening 
and then desired the man to drive slowly. 

Do you fear any thing, papa ?^ said Bertha. 
Nothing, my dear." 

Papa is laughing all the time/' she re- 
sumed. ^^ Sophia, can you tell what he means ?'^ 

*' No — ^yes, yes,** she continued, in an altered 
tone. '^ I see it all now. How stupid I have 
been!" 

'* See what ?" said Bertha, in laughable per- 
plexity, as she looked from window to window, 
and then with an enquiring eye upon her mother. 

^* Wait," said Mrs. Grey, " and you will soon 
be in the secret. I think the night is so warm we 
might almost venture to have the barouche open." 

** True," said Mr. Grey ; " an excellent 
thought. Pull the check-string. Bertha." 

Bertha obeyed; and when the carriage was 
again in motion, she looked eagerly but vainly 
on the enlarged prospect, and perceived that 
Sophia'^s eyes were intently fixed upon it also. 
They moved on at a rapid rate, and Bertha 
struggled not to ask any more questions, and was 
at length repaid for her forbearance. On 
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scending tbe last and tbe highest hill into the 
vale of Mertfayr, a ^o^ect presented itself that 
drew fiom her almost a scream of mingled terror 
and admiratiim. She stood up, and clinging to 
her mother, gased with a fiucinated eje. Sophia 
rose too ; but she fixed a steadier look upon the 
strange and startling scene, and thought she had 
never beheld any thing so awful. 

Beneath them seemed to rise numberless Yol- 
canoes, which pouring forth their wreathed pil- 
lars of flame and smoke, turned dim beside the 
intolerable glimpses of vivid light emitted by 
the furnaces, which gave the idea of the whole 
country being in flames. The noise of the im- 
mense hammers, the deafening hum of the enor- 
mous machines and the revolving wheels, the 
rolling mills and the wator-worits, united to 
form a combination of sounds, and a picture so 
vivid and so novel, that every sense was absorbed 
in sight. The wrapt gazers drew their breath 
in sighs, and were unconscious of it. At length 
the very excitement, in its excess, roused them, 
and their thoughts found vent in a few brief ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight. 
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" Now," said Mr. .Grey, " the mystery of my 
conduct is unveiled. This enchanted scene would 
have lost half its magic had you approached it 
by daylight. I was, besides, willing to leave you 
the pleasure of the surprise.^ 

Many were the attempts the driver made to go 
on, but he was each time prevented; and when 
at length permitted, he was ordered to drive very 
slowly. As they approached the scene more 
closely, and could discern objects better, they 
caught a sight of the dark figures of the workmen, 
on whom the flame threw a momentary glow: 
there was something unearthly in their appear- 
ance; and Bertha rejoiced they were no nearer 
them. 

The noise of the hammers and the machinery 
became almost deafening ; and Bertha, on arriving 
at the inn, sat down next her mother in bewil- 
dered silence, and, on attempting to answer a 
question, burst into tears. 

A judicious mixture of smiles and kindness 
checked the almost hysterical sobbing in which 
her over-wrought feelings sought relief; and, 
after her tea, she was carefully committed to 
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repose, and enjoined to sleep as long as she 
could; an injunction she obeyed so well, that 
Mr. Grey, Sophia, and Mordaunt had been an 
hour examining the^machinery by daylight, be- 
fore her eyes were open. She found her mother 
reading beside her. She was up in a moment ; 
and, thanking Mrs. Grey for her kindness in 
staying for her, she hurried over her break&st, 
and joined the rest of the party at the entrance 
of the vale of fire, as she termed the valley where 
the furnaces were worked. She was too young to 
enter into the merits of the machinery, and she 
stood looking eagerly over the vividly gleaming 
fires ; while Sophia explained to her mother what 
they had seen. The furnaces at the Cyfortha 
works are blown by means of a steam-engine of 
fifty-horse power, and an overshot wheel of equal 
power. It consumes twenty-five tons of water in 
a minute ; is made entirely of cast iron; and cost 
above four thousand pounds. The water that 
turns it is brought from a stream in the hills 
about five miles off, on a platform of wood, which 
is chiefly supported by stone pillars, except in 
one place, where it crosses a bridge, on supporters 
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of wood, for the space of above three hundxed 
yards, aad elevated eighty feet above the bed of 
the riyer, the whole of which forms a very singu- 
lar appearance. Many times did Mr. Grey hold 
Ins watch up to the party, and tell them they had 
a long day*s journey before them, as he pro* 
posed sleeping at Swansea that evening, befcnre 
he -oould induce them to bid adieu to a scene at 
once ao novel and so animating. They turned 
at length, however, and were going forward to 
view the raiLroad, which in summer, when the 
canal is dry, supplies its place ; when they were 
stopped by a group of persons, who were moving 
slowly along. As they paused to let them pass, 
they saw that some accident had happened. A 
boy, about ten years of age, was laid on a shut- 
ter: his smock-frock was red with blood, and his 
eyes were closed, while his face remained deadly 
pale, Mord^unt darted forward to enquire what 
had happened. 

" "^Tis Tom Jones's son,'' said one of the work- 
men. ^^ His leg has been crushed by one of the 
tram-waggons." 

The boy was carried to his own home and laid 

E 5 
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upon the bed, where he slowly letumed to life, 
with deep-drawn sighs of severe and oyerwhelm- 
ing pain. His £either was away at work. His 
mother was at a little distance, hanging out some 
clothes she had been washing ; and the younger 
children stood round the bed, with looks of fear 
and wonder. The poor woman soon came in, 
and her fluttered looks showed that she had heard 
of her misfortune ; but at sight of her child, ly- 
ing apparently lifeless before her, she shrieked in 
sudden agony, and gave vent to aU the ungo^ 
vemed sorrow of an undisciplined mind. 

^^ Davy ! my poor Davy !^ she exdiumed, 
amidst her sobs : ^^ he that went out as gay as a 
lark this morning ; and his father knows nothing 
of it."" And again she sobbed bitterly. 

Bertha gave her tear for tear ;- but Mrs. Grey 
and Sophia strove to console heirl 

" He is recovering,**' they said, "gently. There 
are great hopes he will be spared to you. Try 
and compose yourself for his sake." 

Mrs. Jones curtsied her thanks, but she still 
wept in hopeless sorrow ; while Mordaunt was 
endeavouring to assist his father in stopping the 
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bleeding, from which more was to be feared than 
the injury itself 

YHien the little sufferer again sighed deeply, 
Sophia, though pale and unnerved, stepped for- 
ward to hold her smelling bottle to his nose; and 
the boy was just beginning to recover his con- 
sciousness when the surgeon who had been in- 
stantly sent for arrived. Mrs. Grey and her 
daughters withdrew, taking with them the poor 
mother, whose grief rendered her passive and 
helpless. It was an anxious moment, and they 
feared to give false hopes. In ten minutes they 
were joined by Mordaunt, who told them, in a 
whisper, that the poor boy^s leg must be cut off; 
that on its being done his life depended ; and 
recommended that the poor woman should be in- 
duced to accompany them to the inn, under the 
plea of receiving assistance, that the operation 
might be performed in her absence. This was 
done with as much judgment as kindness. The 
woman was easily persuaded to walk with them, 
to procure rag and other necessaries ; and she 
remained perfectly ignorant of the suffering her 
child was about to undergo. In a much shorter 
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time than they had expected, they were joined 
by Mr. Grey. The operation had been safely 
performed, and bravely borne by the child ; and 
there was every prospect that he would do well. 
Mrs. Jones was less affected by this intelligence 
than they had expected. Accidents were, in 
some measure, familiar to her ; and though she 
grieved sincerely for the loss of his limb, she ac- 
cepted the kind consolation offered her, and re- 
turned home with less vehemence of sorrow than 
she had yet shown, 

" Where is Mordaunt ?'' asked Mrs. Grey. 

" Mordaunt," her husband replied, " is just 
now very upnecessarily ashamed of himself. He 
was present at the operation, though I advised 
him not. He had no idea of the effects of a first 
sight of this kind. The moment the incision was 
made, he dropped as though he had been shot. 
We carried him into the air, and after a time he 
recovered. He thinks he has shown great weak- 
ness, and is now compelling himself to see the 
conclusion of this very trying accident. You 
must expect to see his cheeks of a paler livery 
than usual.^^ 
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** You will not leave Merthyr to-day, will you, 
papa ?" said Bertha, coaxingly. ^^ Let us stay 
and hear how the poor boy passes the day." 

*^ He is in good hands,**^ said her father ; ^^ but 
80 much of the day has passed, that I fear, if we 
pursue our journey now, half of it must be made 
in the dark. We will, therefore, invite the sur- 
geon to dine with us, and remain for the day."" 

Bertha was glad at this arrangement, and she 
began, on her father's leaving the room, to pity 
the mother, who seemed unable to bear up 
against misfortune. 

" True," said Mrs. Grey ; " you saw in that 
poor woman the effects of undisciplined sorrow 
in a weak and ill-regulated mind. She gave way 
to the first transport of her feelings, without at- 
tempting to be of the least use to the boy, and 
consigning him, without a thought, to the care of 
strangers. Had we been as helpless as she was, 
the boy might have bled to death." 

Bertha hesitated to condemn her. She re- 
membered how similar her own conduct had 
been ; she had been unable to give any thing 
but her tears in the hour of danger ; and she 
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looked at her mother with an enquiring eye, to 
see whether she had any latent meaning in what 
she said. 

Mrs. Grey smiled. " My dear Bertha,'' she 
said, ^^ you have naturally a very tender heart, 
and all suffering affects you. Young and inex- 
perienced as you are, inaction may, in some mea* 
sure, be pardoned ; but if you do not struggle 
against this softness of your nature, it will in- 
crease with your years, and render you weak and 
useless. . Presence of mind is a species of moral 
courage highly becoming in a woman. All over- 
whelming emotion which occupies us more with 
our own feelings, than the sufferings of others, 
has its source in selfishness. Women are called 
upon to go through many trials : they are the 
chief solace of a sick room, and must, to be 
really useful to others, often repress their own 
feelings for the sake of the sufferer. If the acci- 
dents which befall those who are indifferent to 
you, are so acutely felt, how would you bear a 
similar misfortune if it happened to those you 
love? Struggle against this tenderness of tem- 
per. The liveliness of your disposition makes 
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your imagination too actiye, and you paint the 
evil worse even than it is. There is a spring in 
the human mind, which enables it to support in- 
evitable pain or sorrow. This is mercifully or- 
dained by Providence. The agitations of hope 
and.fear are harder to bear than the most dread- 
ful certainty.'*' 

Bertha promised her mother that she would 
do her very best to conquer the exuberance of 
her feelings: and, at dinner-time, the surgeon 
gave them an excellent report of his patient. 

^' You find the poor people, I imagine," said 
Mr. Grey, ^^ better patients than the rich, in 
such cases as these." 

" They generally," he replied, " bear pain 
uncommonly well ; and so do the better class — 
the one, from a certain hardihood of nerve ; the 
other, from a higher principle of moral courage. 
But here the resemblance ends. The poor get ra- 
pidly well, while the affluent patient lingers long 
in weakness and pain. The fact is, that the poor 
are less disposed to inflammation, from a plainer 
diet ; and that they derive, generally speaking, 
positive benefit from the rest which they enjoy."' 
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^ Aodj^ saud Mr. Grey, ^ the imagination of 
a lid man is too actire : tbe mind impedes the 
cme. Nothing of this kind is &lt by the poor, 
or mihtates against their recoyerj: they hare 
few ideas; and those not acting powerfully on 
the mind, they lie in a quiescent, passive state, 
firee from aD excitement, and highly conducive 
to their recovery.'* 

^^ True,*" said the surgeon ; ^^ but, in this part 
of the world, they have some singular notions as 
to their being destined for life or death, which 
often positively occasions a premature dissolu- 
tion, when they might easily have been saved.'* 

^' I do not quite comprehend what you mean," 
said Mrs. Grey ; ^^ will you have the goodness 
to explain yourself more fully?*" 

^^ I will tell you, madam, a circumstance which 
occurred here not long ago, and which will ex- 
plain fully what I mean, I was called in to see a 
man who had his leg miserably crushed above 
the knee. The only thing that could have saved 
him was instant amputation ; but he refused to 
submit to it. He did not shrink from the opera- 
tion from a dread of pain, but from an idea that 
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if he was ordained for life, he would recover with 
his leg in the crushed state it was ; and that if 
he were ordained to die, nothing — no effort of 
human skill— -could save him. In vain we reason- 
ed with him. The man was as calm and as com- 
posed as I am ; and a brave, fearless character. 
Mr. Crawshay, his master, added his entreaties 
to mine; and finding these of no avail, he de- 
clared that the operation should be performed, 
whether he consented or not, hoping to frighten 
him into submission. But the persuasion of 
Davis was not to be shaken. ^ Gentlemen,^ he 
said, ^ I am not in a situation to oppose force 
to force, but I am perfectly capable of judging 
what is best for myself; and if you take off my 
leg against my consent, the consequences be on 
your head.*^ We consulted together, and finally 
determined not to take off the leg without his 
consent, as it was very probable that he would 
fret over it so much, that the wound would never 
heal, and his death would then have been im- 
puted to us. He lived five days after, retaining 
his calmness and his courage to the last. I saw 
him the day before he died: he was then sensible 
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that there was no hope for him. I asked him if 
he did not regret his conduct, and wish he had 
been less obstinate. ^ No, sir/ he replied: ^ it 
has pleased God to ordain me for death, and no 
skill could have saved me i* and in that mistaken 
persuasion he died.**^ 

" It is truly astonishing,'" said Mr. Grey ; " for 
did he not take his daily food to preserve life ? 
Had he neglected these means, would he, did he 
think, have been ordained to live so long." 

^^ I made the same observation to him,'*'* said 
the surgeon, ^^ and pointed out that surgical 
skill was a means ordained by Providence to 
preserve life, as much as food was intended to 
answer that purpose. But he would not see the 
analogy ; and his understanding, clear and com- 
petent enough on other points, was on this inac- 
cessible to reason.'*' 

" Do you find," said Mrs. Grey, " that this 
opinion is general ?" 

" Very general, amongst the Welsh poor. 
They have little to lose, and life sits looser upon 
them than their richer neighbours. The total 
absence of imagination makes them look at every 
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thing in its most simple and onadorned form. 
Reality does not frighten them as it does us ; and 
hence, I apprehend, arises their extreme calm- 
ness when death approaches themselves or those 
they love." 

Mr. Grey agreed to the truth of this remark ; 
and the conversation then turned upon the cha- 
racter of the Welsh people in general Mr. 
Turner spoke of them as differing greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the heart of the 
Welsh counties, where English was not spoken, 
they were, he said, exceedingly abject in their 
manners to their superiors, and consequently 
exceedingly insincere. There was, he remarked, 
little dependence to be placed upon them ; and 
though in the south of Wales they lived much 
better than many of the poor people in England, 
yet they were discontented, and prodigal of what 
means they had. Their litigiousness, he said, 
was beyond all imagination ; and, upon the whole, 
he seemed to think that their general feeling to 
strangers was not in their favour. The charac- 
ter of the people of the north of Wales was very 
different : there they retained a simplicity quite 
unknown in the south. 
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The two gentlemen then entered into the agri- 
culture of the country ; and Mordaunt and his 
sisters took advantage of the fineness of the even- 
ing to walk out and catch a glimpse of the dis- 
tant fires, and hear the faint reverberation of the 
hammers and the water-mills. When they re- 
turned, the surgeon was gone; and, having heard 
a favourable report of the poor boy, they retired 
to rest. 

While they were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, the father of Owen Davis called. He ex- 
pressed himself exceedingly grateful for the kind- 
ness shown to his child, whom he spoke of as 
having slept tolerably well all night, though he 
had asked for water whenever he woke. 

Mr. Grey gave him a sovereign to buy some 
tea and other necessaries for him ; and in half an 
hour after they were on their road to Swansea. 
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Afteb the carriage had driven on some time and 
no one seemed inclined to talk, Bertha became 
impatient of the silence, and called upon Sophia 
to tell her something to amuse her. ^^ What are 
jou reading so attentively ?*" she said ; ^^ Is it 
any thing that will amuse me ?" 

" Yes,*" said Sophia, " I have just come to 
an anecdote that would entertain you very much. 
It is a story about a bear and a child. Shall I 
read it to you ?*" 

" Do ! do r said Bertha, eagerly ; and her 
sister read as follows : — 

^^ Leopold Duke of Lorraine had a bear, called 
Morco, of the sagacity and sensibility of which 
we have the following remarkable instance. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1709, a Savoyard boy, ready to 
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perish with cold in a bam, in which he had been 
put by a good-natured woman, with four of his 
companions, thought proper to enter Morco*8 
hut, without reflecting on the danger which he 
ran, in exposing himself to the mercy of the ani- 
mal which occupied it. Morco, however, instead 
of doing any injury to the child, took him be- 
tween his paws, and warmed him by pressing 
him to his breast until the next morning, when he 
suflered him to depart to ramble about the city. 
The Savoyard returned in the evening to the 
hut, and was received with the same aflection. 
For several days he had no other retreat ; and it 
added not a little to his joy to perceive that the 
bear regularly reserved part of his food for him. 
A number of days passed in this manner, without 
the servants knowing any thing of the circum- 
stance. At length, when one of them came one 
day to bring the bear his supper, rather later 
than ordinary, he was astonished to see the ani- 
mal roll his eyes in a furious manner, and seem- 
ing as if he wished him to make as little noise as 
possible, for fear of awakening the child, whom 
he clasped to his breast. The animal, though 
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very hungry, did not seem the least moved by 
the food set before it. The report of this extra- 
ordinary circumstance was soon spread at court, 
and reached the ears of Leopold, who, with part 
of his courtiers, was desirous of being satisfied 
of the truth of Morco^s generosity. Several of 
them passed the night near his hut, and beheld, 
with astonishment, that the bear never stirred as 
long as his guest showed an inclination to sleep. 
At break of day the child awoke ; was very much 
ashamed to find himself discovered ; and, fearing 
that he would be punished for his rashness, beg- 
ged pardon. The bear, however, caressed him, 
and endeavoured to prevail upon him to eat what 
had been- brought to him the evening before, 
which he did at the request of the spectators who 
conducted him to the prince. Having learned 
the whole of this singular alliance, and the time 
which it had continued, Leopold ordered the 
little Savoyard to be taken care of; and he would 
doubtless have made his fortune had he not died 
a short time after .''^ 

" Oh ! what a pity he died !**' said Bertha, 
whose attention had been strongly excited. ^^ Is 
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it not very wonderftil that so savage an animal as 
a bear should have so much good-nature ?*' 

^^ I think,^ said her mother, ^^ that many simi- 
lar stories are related of bears, which proves that 
they possess a rough good-nature, in spite of 
their formidable appearance.*' 

" All animals, I believe,'' said Sophia, " are 
susceptible of kind feelings to individuals to 
whom they take a fancy. The lion is said to be 
very much alive to generous feelings ; the ele- 
phant is readily tamed ; tigers are domesticated 
by the Indian Fakirs ; snakes are said to take at- 
tachment to different individuals ; and even geese 
and buzzards, the most unsentimental of birds, 
have attached themselves, with the warmest af- 
fection, to man.*" 

" I remember, when I was in Paris," said 
Mrs. Grey, ** seeing an exhibition of all sorts of 
animals and birds, whom a man had trained to 
some peculiar trick or movement. There were 
in that collection almost aU the domestic fowls, 
with a variety *of foreign birds. In a conversa- 
tion I had with the man, who was a great curi- 
osity in his way, he told me that the only bird 
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which had baffled all his skill, and which he had 
been unable to teach any thing, was a turkey.*^ 

** I can believe it,^' said Sophia ; " it is so very 
stupid. Do you remember, Bertha, last year, 
when we tried to rear those young turkeys, how 
very foolish the mother-bird was, and how much 
trouble she gave us P**** 

" I do ; and how sorry we were that we were 
obliged to let her be with them, in order to keep 
them warm. But I thought geese were the most 
fidlly birds." 

** A goose," said Mr. Ghrey, " has, I assure 
you, great sensibility; it will pine and starve 
itself to death if its companion be taken from it; 
and is, I think, a very unjustly aspersed bird in 
modem times. It was, you remember, more 
honoured in Rome, after it had saved the Capi- 
tol. Anciently, many virtues were ascribed to 
the lion, of which greater observation has de- 
prived him. His generosity I hold to be a fable. 
He is of the cat tribe, of which cunning is the 
principal character. His great bodily strength, 
and being sometimes met with after he had gorged 
himself, and had no present inclination to food, was 
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jNTobably the origin of a too favourable report of 
him. The ancients were apt to attribute moral 
qualities to great physical strength."" 

^^ It is good to have a giant's strength, but 
not to use it as a giant,**^ said Sophia. ^^ Did not 
Aristotle, sir, devote himself to the study of ani- 
mals? and were not immense sums furnished him 
by Alexander the Great for that purpose ?" 

*^ He did ; and his essay upon the subject, 
which is still extant, proves the extraordinary 
powers of his mind. It is still, in its general 
features, a most faithful and accurate delineation 
of their habits." 

Here they were interrupted by Mordaunt. 
" We are coming," he said, " to a perfect Pan- 
demonium: it will require all your courage to 
venture through it. We are on the borders of 
Morris Town.*" 

As they passed through the place, their opi- 
nion differed little from that of Mordaunt. The 
stifling smoke, the blazing furnaces, the din and 
the dirt, were appalling ; and as the boats slowly 
made their way up the canal, and shot through 
the arch, the half-darkened, half-illuminated 
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figures of the women who drew them, made them 
look almost like furies, as they pulled the ropes 
that urged on the boat. 

** The softer sex," said Mordaunt, " are not 
always seen to advantage," and, leaning from the 
coach-box as he uttered this sarcasm, he refused 
to attend to all Bertha^s or Sophia's replies. 

Weary and hungry, they arrived at Swansea 
at a late hour, and found that even there they 
perceived the smoke of Morris Town. 

^^ It is said not to be unhealthy," observed 
Mr. Grey. " Mr. Crawshay told me at Merthyr, 
that the copper-works had some singular influ- 
ence on consumptive people ; and that men who 
came to work there with that tendency gradually 
recovered.**' 

'^ Is there much to be seen in Swansea.^" 
asked Bertha. ^^ Have we not heard a great 
deal of the Bay ?'' 

*' It has,**' replied her mother, " been com- 
pared to that of Naples. To-morrow we shall 
judge of it ; at present I think we shall all be 
glad of rest." 

Swansea is a pleasant, well-built town, as the 

F 2 
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^^ Guide"^ says; and by daylight the next day 
all the party irere inclined to be of its opinion. 
The streets were clean, and the shops respect- 
able. It iras market-day, and crowded to excess. 
The country people, in their peculiar costume ; 
the fanners* wives and daughters, in all the dig- 
nity of their station, on horseback ; the number 
of the carts and the waggons ; and the immense 
quantities of poultry exhibited in the market, 
presented a very lively, animating scene. 

^^ I should not have thought," remarked So- 
phia, ^^ that the population of Swansea would 
have required so lai^ a supply of provisions.^ 

^^ It is not consumed wholly by the town,*' 
said her father. *^ Morris Town gets its pro- 
visions from it ; and so do the people at Oyster- 
mouth, five miles off, and many of the adjacent 
villages. Sometimes also there is a considerable 
fleet in the harbour, or near it. It is a place of 
great trade. Within these twenty years all the 
copper from the Irish mines has been sent here for 
sale. It has large dealings in lime, coals, iron, 
brass, tin, and earthenware ; which employ, I am 
told, one thousand nine hundred vessels annually. 
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The quantity of coal consumed amounts to one 
hundred and fourteen thousand chaldrons. It 
trades with London, Bristol, Cornwall, and Ire- 
land; and within these few years it has traded 
with the Baltic and the West Indies.*" 

" Is there much of the old castle remaining.^"''' 
asked Mrs. Grey. " The square tower has an 
imposing effect from here." 

" You see nearly the best of it," said Mr. 
Grey : " the rest is concealed from the eye by 
the houses over it. The old mansion-house of 
the lords of the manor has been used as a ware- 
house and stables, and had over the gate the 
arms of William Earl of Pembroke. That part 
of the town is now nearly empty. I think you 
might make a pretty sketch, if you liked, Sophia, 
keeping the river Tawy in the foreground, with 
some of its vessels." 

They walked up accordingly to Castle-street, 
and stood by her side while she completed it; 
and they then went to see the pottery belonging 
to Mr. Haynes. It is chiefly for coarse ware ; 
but was very entertaining to Bertha, who had 
never seen any thing like it before. The rapidity 
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with which tea-pots and cups and saucers rose 
under the fingers of the workmen, was very en- 
tertaining to her ; and when Mordaunt at length 
coaxed her to take a walk with him to the pier, 
she quitted the pottery with regret. She wanted 
to try whether she could do any thing like it her- 
self; and was half inclined, Mordaunt said, to go 
back and make the attempt. The tide was com- 
ing in as they reached the end of the pier; and 
the sea looked so calm, that a general wish arose 
to take a boat and sail across to Oystermouth ; 
from whence, they were told, they would have 
the finest view of Swansea Bay. They were not 
long in procuring one ; and they set oif in great 
spirits. The water was scarcely ruffled by a 
breeze, and its tint was of the deepest blue. A 
sail was put up to catch the favouring bveeie^ 
and they rapidly advanced. The first object 
they saw was the light-house, which seemed to 
stand almost alone in the sea. Then appeared the 
Mumble Point; and gradually, the whole villUge 
of Oystermouth lay before them. It is situated 
at the base of a high clifi^, which in summer is 
covered with foliage half way up its summit. On 
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the right was the church, and beyond a row of 
houses newer than the rest. The aspect and si- 
tuation of this village pleased them so much, 
that they determined, if they could find accom- 
modation, to pass a day or two there. One house 
only was vacant, and it was small and homely, 
beyond what might have been expected : how- 
ever, their stay was so short that it was not 
worth while for them to be nice ; so they deter- 
mined to remain. Their next object was to see 
the castle, a fine ruin situated on a hill. It was 
shown to them by the wife of the schoolmaster. 

" This castle was destroyed," said Mr. Grey, 
*' by Oliver Cromwell, and was at that time in 
its full strength, as the remains show."*^ 

One room was pointed out by their guide as 
what was called the Ladies* Dressing-room. It was 
low and dark, with a very thick, short column 
supporting the roof. 

" What could have given rise to the name.^'" 
said Bertha. 

" Nothing, Miss, I believe," said the woman 
who showed it to them, " but some pins being 
stuck into the part around this pillow. Per- 
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haps I can tind you one." She sought a long 
time in vain, but at length she succeeded in 
producing one. much to the amusement of the 
party. 

The woman, who was a tidy little Welsh- 
woman, took a fancy to Bertha, and for her 
amusement proceeded to tell her a Yeiy amus- 
ing circumstance that had happened there some 
years agO; '^ A cow, which in the summer-time 
graced in the grass-grown court below, went for 
shelter during the heat of the day into the spiral 
staircase, and ascending a few steps, it was sup- 
posed that she was unable to turn ; for she gra- 
dually got up to the top, not without imminent 
hazard of her neck, and there she was seen by 
some sailors in the Bay, looking from the castle- 
wall. She was, after a time, let down safely 
with ropes into the court-yard; but those who 
saw her, said she was so sensible of her danger, 
that tears were rolling down her face." 
" Tears r said Bertha ; " real tears ?"" 
" Yes, tears Miss, I do assure you : them 
dumb creatures feel as much as we do." 

" The stag,'' said Sophia, " is reported to weep 
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in the hour of danger ;'^ and she repeated Shak* 
speares lines, in ^' As You Like It." 

To the which place a poor sequester^ stag 
That from the hunter's aun had ta'en a hurt . 
Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bunting ; and the big round tears 
CoursM <me another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : aud thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melandioly Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

" I should like to have seen that cow," said 
Mordaunt, ^^ like a sort of living weathercock 
on the castle-walls. But I see nothing particu- 
larly interesting in this ruin, When was it built, 
Sophy ?" 

" In Henry the First's time, by the Earl of 
Warwick ; and this is the room where Cromwell 
slept the night before he destroyed the castle.'*'* 

" And slept well, I'll engage," said Mor- 
daunt. " Gome, shall we walk ? There is a beau- 
tiful view from the knoll of grass before the en- 
trance gate." 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey sat down by Sophia while 
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da^vn ^ iee As tv^sseF-beds. Thrr foimd two 
or dizee ^shsatsa. oa the ^pot, who expUned to 
them the wit ia which the orsteis aie taken, 
dkxurh dier woe boc th^ in season. 

*^ Ther aie can^t. master,'" said one of them, 
** with iroo nets, saA as too may haTe seen 
hanging before the oottj^e-doo^."* 

** I did,** said Bertha, '^ and wondered what 
iner were for." 

^ It's hard work, I assure you. Miss ; they 
clings so hard to the rock, and we goes a long 
way for them— oat beycmd that point there, wet 
or dry, rain or shine.** 

^^ How many may you gather at once ?" 

'^ Sometimes we gets three thousand, some- 
times less — ^it^s all a chance — and sometimes no- 
thing at all.^ 

" And what do you sell them for ?*** 

*' A shilling a hundred, fresh; and two shil- 
lings when pickled. Our greatest enemy is the 
cold." 

" Do they die in the frost ?'* 

^' Yes, we have sometimes lost ten thousand a 
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night. If they are under water, they will do 
very well ; but when the tide leaves them they 
are frozen. Each boat unloads in this place ; and 
each make a little mark of stones, to know their 
own. At high tide they are under the water, at 
low tide they are not." 

^^ And what do you do in the summer ?" asked 
Bertha, " when you can catch no oysters ?*' 

" We work at the lime-stone, and quarry it." 

" And do all the people do the same?'" 

" Yes, we have all pretty near the same busi- 
ness ; but there are too many hands. Bless you ! 
I can remember when there wem'^t ten cottages 
in the place, and no road at all from Swansea to 
Oystermouth." 

" Did you think yourself well off in those 
times ?^ asked Bertha, with a smile. 

" Why, pretty well. Miss," said the man, 
resuming his piece of tobacco, and which he 
removed again to thank her for the shilling she 
gave him. 

Bertha left him with the impression that he 
was badly off; but on mentioning the conver- 
sation to her father, he assured her she was 
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mistaken. " The oyster trade," he said, " may be 
precarious and full of hardships ; but a man with 
a boat will earn a guinea a week, perhaps more, 
and that in the worst season of the year ; and 
those who have no boat will earn never less than 
fourteen, and often sixteen shillings. They ge- 
nerally have meat every day, and live in pro- 
fosion while their means last. They never think 
of laying aside money for an evil day, or of eat- 
ing more frugal fare. The consequence is, they 
live between the extremes of want and plenty. 
Much of the distress felt so severely by the 
manufacturers in England, has arisen from the 
same cause. While they were in the enjoyment 
of excellent wages, they spent it all, instead of 
laying by a portion, as they could well afford to 
do. When they ceased to have employment, 
they were not only poor, but with habits and in- 
clinations that would hardly have become per- 
sons who had a certain independence. Little by 
little their clothes and their furniture were 
pawned to procure the necessaries of life ; while 
those who had put a portion of their earnings 
into the savings-banks were enabled to subsist 
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frugally, but independent of the parish, till bet- 
ter times came round. In this part of Wales, all 
the people live well. They can afford to buy 
mutton or beef at least twice a week. Butter 
and bacon are parts of their daily food ; and 
want is unknown, except amongst the very poor 
and the helpless.'* 

'^ Mother,^ said Bertha, ^* as I passed hastily 
up the village, I saw a poor woman lying upon 
straw, and looking very wretched. Would you 
go down with me, and see her ?'* 

Mrs. Grey readily complied. After some little 
difficulty they found the cottage ; for the open 
door was Bertha's only guide, and it was now 
closed. Upon at length discovering it, it proved to 
be the village poor-house. The suflferer lay partly 
sensible and partly not. She was attended by ano- 
ther poor woman, almost as old as herself. To 
her credit, however, the poor helpless creature 
was tolerably clean and neat, and the house was 
tidy. They gave what relief they thought most 
acceptable, in the shape of tea and sugar ; and 
departed amidst a halo of blessings. As they 
left the cottage, they were surprised to see a 
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group of sailors hurrying along, some with spy- 
glasses; all evidently under a strong excitement. 
Vain was all question ; they walked on unheed- 
ing ; and the curiosity of Bertha and Mrs. Orey 
was at its height, when they were joined by the 
rest of the party, who had just learned the intel- 
ligence they were so eager to hear. 

^^ A ship is said to be run aground in Caswell 
Bay,**^ said Mr. Grey ; " and great fears are en- 
tertained for her safety. Would you like to 
walk there ? We are all, I think, equal to the 
task.'' 

There was no dissenting voice* and they set 
forward; Mordaunt's impatience canning him 
on so rapidly as to place him soon out of sight. 
The walk was uncommonly pretty. They as- 
cended rather a steep hill to Newton ; and from 
thence they had a beautiful view of the Bay ; 
the distant hills near Swansea, with the white 
lime of its houses ; the castle of Oystermouth ; 
the Mumble Point and the village ; and the rich 
foreground of variegated moss and fern. They 
were so anxious, however, to reach the ship, that 
they could not stop to admire it long ; and as the 
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increased number of persons told them they were 
near the place, they looked eagerly for some 
vestige of a vessel. Caswell, however, was so 
singularly situated, that until they were actually 
arrived they saw nothing. Upon turning, how- 
ever, an abrupt comer of the rocky defile, the 
Bay burst upon their view. Its once solitary 
sands were crowded with people; and beyond 
lay the ship, impaled, as it were, upon a sharp 
rock, and the breakers washing over it with tre- 
mendous violence. All paused. Human beings 
were seen on the deck ; and even children were 
discerned. But there seemed no hope for them. 
The shwe was exceedingly dangerous ; and as 
the vessel lay between two rocks, the approach to 
it was vary hazardous. 

^' Can you not save them ?" said Sophia, ea- 
gerly, to a sailor who stood by. " You will not 
let them perish ?" 

The man stared at her, but gave no answer. 

'* See ! see !'' said Bertha, " a boat is even 
now pushing from the shore ;^ but the next mo- 
ment her face grew deadly pale. She pressed 
her mother's hand, and fixed her eyes, in agony, 
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Upon the lessening boat ; for Mordaunt was in 
the stern. 

*' Speak to him, father ! mother ! Save him, 
or he will perish !" 

Her feelings were too generally shared, for any 
of the party to speak immediately. Even Mr. 
Grey felt an emotion he could not wholly over- 
come ; but he could look the evil firmly in the 
face ; and even when he spoke, his eyes were 
fixed intently on the boat. 

" It is close to the vessel,^ he said. " They 
fling out a rope.^ He paused, and the next mo- 
ment there was a general cry from the shore. 
Bertha looked wildly round, but the boat was no 
longer to be seen : it had capsized. 

There was a rush to the water^s edge. Bertha 
remembered the sea sweeping half over her, un- 
regarded and unfeared; she felt a struggle with 
some one who detained her ; and then all was 
a blank, till she woke to consciousness again, 
and found herself in Mordaunt's arms. It was 
long before she knew why she felt so surprised 
to see him — ^long before the recollection of the 
past came fully upon her. She was still on the 
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beach, as wet as her brother, who knelt beside 
her. But how had it all been, and who were the 
strangers about her? Where were her mother, 
Sophy, and her father ? 

^' And sure, Miss, they're, saving the poor 
drowned creatures, when they seed you tuk out 
of the sea/' 

'^ Are they saved?"' asked Bertha; and then 
turning her eyes to the sea, she saw the vessel in 
the same awful situation, and the past, in all its 
frightful reality, came full upon her mind. 

" Now, Bertha,'' said Mordaunt, " be calm ;" 
while his own heart swelled as he recollected the 
proof of her affection she had given him. " We 
are all well; the children and the women saved; 
and the men can come on shore when they please. 
The boat was overturned by an accident ; but we 
were clinging to the ropes, and there was no dan- 
ger. One of the men seized an oar, righted it, 
and we succeeded in getting all the helpless ones 

awav." 

" Oh ! Mordaunt, how could you venture ?" 
And her feelings stopped her. 

" My dear little girl, who would stand by idle. 
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when they can help anothgr ? I can swim, you 
know, like a fish. The only real danger was one 
you never thought of — ^the concealed rocks, 
against which I might have been thrown. I 
saved the prettiefit little baby in the world. 
Shall I bring it you ? It smiled as I untied it 
from the mast, to which it was lashed ?^ 

He ran off to fetch it, and brought it back to 
Bertha undressed and wrapped in a warm shawl. 
Bertha, fondled it, with tears in her eyes, and 
thought how much it might have cost her. She 
longed to see her family ; and when Mr. Orey 
approached, she laid the child on the pebbles, and 
threw herself into his arms. He kissed and em- 
braced her fondly. 

^^ It was a fearful scene," he said, after a 
pause. ^^ We were scarcely less alarmed than 
you were. We cannot be too gratefrd. God has 
been very merciful to us, my dear child.*' 

Bertha could only reply by her tears: her 
heart was fiill ; and by way of diverting her 
thoughts, Mr. Grey led her to the house where 
the poor shipwrecked persons were receiving 
every attention. The mother of the children 
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was faint, bewildered, and stunned by the in- 
tense suffering of so many hours. The children, 
half dressed, and rejoicing in their liberty, were 
at play, with the happy unconsciousness of in- 
fancy; and two female passengers, haying dried 
themselves, were composedly enquiring for tea, 
and bearing their reverses with an apathy that 
was any thing but amiable. Bertha was fondly 
greeted by Mrs. Grey and Sophia. They had 
suffered as much almost as those they were at- 
tending; and they looked pale and harassed. 
Mrs. Grey saw the children in one bed, and the 
mother in another with the baby; and, having 
administered a cordial, retired gladly to the 
quiet and the privacy of their own lodgings. 
Here each composed their feelings, and each 
found that the intensity of their sufferings could 
not be surpassed. Bertha had no recollection of 
rushing into the sea, in the wild hope of saving 
her brother; and she coloured when seriously 
assured she had done so. 

" I knew not what I did," she said : " my 
heart seemed broken. I had no reason left. 
Oh ! mother, it was a horrible moment. Let us 
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thank God that we are happy now.**' With these 
sentiments they parted for the night, and met in 
renovated spirits in the morning. 

But an unexpected shock awaited them. The 
poor woman was found dead by the side of her 
sleeping baby. The fright and the exhaustion 
had been too much for her. The ship had part- 
ed in the night, the sailors were drunk, the*cap- 
tain asleep, and the cabin-boy alone escaped to 
tell of it. This intelligence was imprudently 
imparted to her, on her enquiring what was the 
cause of the people being called up in the night, 
and she never spoke more. The Greys were ex- 
ceedingly shocked, and regretted that she had 
been left in such imprudent hands. They took 
the most generous pains to provide for the orphan 
family; and Mordaunt insisted upon adopting 
the little baby, and Bertha promised to make its 
clothes. They staid to place the children in safe 
hands, and then proceeded, with saddened spi- 
rits, on their journey. 

The unfortunate issue of the shipwreck at 
Caswell Bay, threw a damp upon their spirits; 
and though it often formed the subject of their 
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conversation, it was always attended with feelings 
of pain. 

Bertha, indeed, never reverted to it without 
such visible distress that Mrs. Grey changed the 
subject almost as soon as it was mentioned, and 
sought, by diverting her attention, to restore the 
cheerftilness and serenity of her mind. She wise- 
ly dreaded for her child all excitement. When 
they stopped at the inns, she drew her out to see 
villages and talk to the people, and strove by 
every means in her power to calm her flurried 
spirits. She had sent her with Mordaunt to buy 
some very fine-looking apples; and she came 
back with the only real hearty laugh she had 
heard from her since the accident at Caswell. 
Mordaunt was vociferous in his mirth, so that 
Bertha had the whole story to herself, and told it 
with great spirit. 

" When we got into the shop, we found,^' she 
said, ^^ several persons there; one woman had a 
boy'^s jacket in her hand, and was objecting to 
what she called a bumble in the back. The 
workwoman declared she could not perceive it, 
and they began to quarrel. In the course of their 
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altercation, one reproached the other with being 
so rtdsy^* she would not bear it ; and Mordaunt 
says that it is a common expression amongst 
them, and means impudence or assurance. 

" While they were thus disputing, an old deaf 
rabbit-woman put in her head at the door, and 
asked if they wanted rabbits or rabbit-skins. 

" No !^ they said. 

^^ And I hav'nt sold on.e this blessed day," 
said the poor woman. 

The woman behind the coxmter said, ^^ Have 
you been up to Mrs. Jenkins P She wants one.'' 

" Mrs. Williams ?'' said the rabbit-woman : 
she is not at home.''^ 

Mrs. Jenkins was repeated in a louder key. 

" The Dunn,-(-'' said the deaf woman : " they 
will not want any till next week." 

" Mrs. Jenkins!" roared the impatient shop- 
keeper. 

" Mrs. Knight ? She won't have any." 

^^ Mrs. Jenkins!'^ was now resounded into her 
very ear-drum. 

• Impertinent. 
•|* The name of part of a viUage, situated higher' than the rest. 
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^^ Oh ! Mrs. Jenkins : to be sure. Til go 
there-'' 

Every one hiughed heartily at this story; and 
by the time they arrived at Caermarthen, all felt 
the cheering influence of new scenes and fine 
weather. 

The town of Caermarthen is prettily situated, 
lying in a sort of amphitheatre, with the river in 
front. Here the monument to General Picton, 
situated on the high road leading out of the 
town, attracted their attention; and Mordaunt 
paid it that tribute of sincere admiration which 
young and ardent minds are so apt to feel at the 
memorials of departed valour. The monument 
itself is very inelegant. The ornaments are of 
plaster of Paris, coarsely blacked over, several 
of which were broken off, and showed the white 
fracture. It was distressing to see any thing 
like such early decay in a monument dedicated 
to such a purpose. 

Their next stage was Cold Blow, a place that 
all agreed was well named: the panes of glass 
were out of the windows ; the doors would not 
shut; and they had hardly any thing to eat. 
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The people themselves, however, were obliging 
and hospitable ; and their kindness of heart was 
proved by the care they were taking of a child 
that had been starved. It was about four years 
old, but so miserably wasted away as to be un- 
able to walk. Its little face had a look of care 
that was grievous to see ; and its wasted hands 
and emaciated limbs, its feeble voice, and face 
that looked all eyes, told how much it had suf- 
fered. It was fed perpetually, but in very mo- 
derate quantities; and as it lay in its cradle by 
the fire, it turned its large eyes upon all who 
came in, with a look of intelligence beyond its 
years. 

Suffering, in children," said Mrs. Orey^ 

often sharpens the intellect ; but it is a melan- 
choly sagacity it gives. I suppose the mother 
drank." 

^^ Yes, ma'am ; she was often drunk for days 
together, and used to shut up this here babe in a 
garret, and quite forget her. The poor little soul, 
when discovered, had begun to eat its fingers."* 

* This is a fact. 
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The young people often went to look at the 
child and see it fed; but Mrs. Grey felt so much 
pain on seeing it, that she did not accompany 
them, though she made the good woman of the 
house happy by bestowing, at their departure, a 
liberal donation on the poor little sufferer. 

When they were once more seated in the car- 
riage, on their road to Tenby, Bertha asked how 
long it was possible to live without food, before 
death ensued. 

^^ It must greatly depend,^^ said her father, 
^^ upon the constitution of the person. Some 
have been known to linger seven, and eight, and 
even ten days— others have died in three. The 
principle of life is much more tenacious in some 
persons than in others.''^ 

^^ And animals, papa, do they live longer, or 
die sooner, than man, under the effects of fa- 
mmer 

" I can hardly answer your question, my dear ; 
for when animals have been starved to death, it has 
generally been from some accident, and the pre- 
cise time of their death has not been known. I re- 
member, when I was a boy, catching some small 

o 
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gadgeonSyAndpattiiigtheiiibAmypodcet. I was 
surprisedy <m my return home, to find them aliye: 
I threw them into a small bath we had in die 
house, lined with tin, and which had water in it 
I forgot them entirely; and, shortly after, I went 
to school, and nerer remembered the guc^eons 
till I again came home for the holidays. It was 
then Christmas. I went acddentally into the 
room where the bath was, and which had never 
been touched. There I saw, to my great but* 
prise, the two gudgeons, lamentably diin indeed, 
but thev had subsisted all that time on the water 
akme, which was veiy scanty fare for them.*" 

*^ Do you remember, Sophia,^^ said Bertha^ 
^^ that bat I had, which certainly Mffpetxed to live 
several days without food ; for when I first had 
it, I did not know how to tieat it.^ 

*^ But it flew about the room,^ said Sophia; 
*^ and, I am certain, fod upon die flies which 
were at that time in abundance. It could not live 
HO long without eating.^ 

'' The bat,"" said Mr. Orey, '' though made 
perfectly blind by accident or deliberate cruelty, 
hftH an extraordinary foculty of guiding itself 
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through the most complicated and winding pas- 
sages, without striking against the walls ; and 
it avoids, with great dexterity, cords, branches 
of trees, and other obstacles, placed by de- 
sign, in their way. Spallanzani was the first 
person who discovered in them this extreme sa- 
gacity.'' 

^^ And to what is it attributed ?'*^ said Sophia. 

^^ Some persons have thought,*' replied Mr. 
Grey, ^^ that it was some peculiar and unknown 
sense bestowed upon the creature for its secu- 
rity ; but it has been more justly accounted for 
on principles which are known to guide and af- 
fect blind people. It is supposed to arise from 
an extreme delicacy of feeling in the wing, which 
presents to the air an enormous surface, in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal, and is covered 
with an exquisitely fine net-work of nerves. It is, 
therefore, supposed that in the action of flying, 
the air, when struck by a wing so well adapted 
to its office, impresses a sensation of heat, cold, 
or resistance, which directs the bat to avoid any 
object that would obstruct its flight, just as you 
may have seen a blind person perceive a door, or 
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a wall, by the difference ci the resistance of the 
air, without the assistance of toach.^ 

'' How wonderful," said Mrs. Grey, <« is the 
economy of the natural worid ! The fitness of 
the means employed to obtain the end in view, 
excites our perpetual admiration. Instinct oHen 
equals and even surpasses our gift of reason.'*' 

'^ Mamma,"^ said Bertha, ^^ will you tell me 
what instinct is ? I never rightly understood 
it" 

^^ The celebrated Dr. Paley defined it to be a 
propensity prior to experience. It is that unrea- 
soning faculty by which animals seek the food 
proper for them, and avoid that which would in- 
jure them. They appear to have no choice, but 
are directed by an infallible guide, implanted in 
them by the God who made them. The vari- 
ations in this faculty in the animal kingdom are 
very extraordinary, and the connexion between 
the animal and vegetable kingdom intimate in 
the extreme. We have animals that almost seem 
as insensible as flowers or vegetables, and whose 
vital properties require minute examination to 
ascertain^ All zoophites are of this class ; and 
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the sea anemone may readily be mistaken for a 
plant, lising higher in the scale of created beings. 
We have wild and domestic animals that seem 
endued with reasoning powers. The attachment, 
sagadtyi and courage of the dog, make him oiu* 
of the beat friends of man.'" 

'* One of the sailors at Oystcrmouth,'*^ said 
Mr. Grey, ''was telling mc an extraordinary 
instance of sagacity in a Newfoundland dog. 
During a severe storm, a ship belonging to New- 
castle was lost near Yarmouth, and a Newfound- 
land dog alone escaped to shore, bringing in his 
mouth the captain^s pocket-book. He landed 
amidst a number of people, several of whom in 
vain endeavoured to take it from him. The sa- 
gacious animal, as if sensible of the importance 
of the charge which, in all probability, was de- 
livered to him by his perishing master, at length 
leaped fawningly against the breast of a man 
who had attracted his notice among the crowd, 
and delivered the book to him. The dog im- 
mediatdy i.yurned to the place where he had 
landed, and watched, with great attention, for 
every*^ thing that came from the wrecked vessel. 
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seizing hold of them, and endeavouring to bring 
them to land."*^ 

** What a wonderftil instance of sagacity,*^ 
said Sophia, <^did this animal show! But I 
think I was more aflfected by that related in the 
accoimt of the discoveries of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum.^^ 

" Tell me,^ said Bertha : ** I never heard it. 
Is it long ?"" 

" No,'' said her sister, " it is very short. In 
digging up the ruins of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, which were overwhelmed by the lava 
thrown up in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
the skeleton of a dog was found, stretched over 
the body of a child ten or twelve years old. It 
was conjectured by those who superintended. the 
workmen, that this dog, from his position, was 
attempting to save his yoiuig master, at the mo- 
ment of the dreadful catastrophe that destroyed 
the city. From an inscription that is preserved 
in the gallery of the Grand*Duke of Tuscany, it 
appears that a dog, whose name was Delta, be- 
longed to a man called Severinus, whose life he 
had saved on three different occasions : first, by 
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dragging him out of the sea when nearly drown- 
ed;^ again, by driving off four robbers who at- 
tacked him unawares; and the third time, by 
destroying a she-wolf, which was near tearing 
Severinuft in pieces, on account of his having 
taken her cubs firon her^ in a grove, sacred to 
Diana, near Heroulaneum.' After these exploits. 
Delta attached Umself particularly to the only 
8M1 of Severinus, followed him wherever he went, 
and w^uldtake no food but what he received 
horn the-hand^ of the <^ld. The inscription 
placeS'the existenoe of the dog beyond all doubt, 
toiounting to a proof, that the faithful animal 
would not- forsake. his young master; and when 
he found it impossible to save him, like a servant 
of unshaken fidelity, shared his fate." 

*> Oh !-• .said Bertha, " if ever I have a dog, 
I will call it Delta;" and her eyes glistened as 
she i^oke. ^^ I love a generous action : do not 
you, mother ?'^ 

Mrs. Grey smiled, and kissed in silence the 
glowing cheek of 'the eager little girl. 

"You do not love eats then !'- said her father. 

She. shook her head. 
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" They are in general sly, revengeful, and in- 
sincere; yet is there one story on record that 
redeems their character. Henry Wriothesly, 
Earl of Southampton, the friend and companion 
of the Earl of Essex in his fatal insurrection, 
after he had been confined in the Tower a short 
time, was agreeably surprised by a visit from his 
favourite cat, which, according to tradition, hav- 
ing found her way thither, descended the chim- 
ney of his apartment, and seated herself by her 
master. A picture is in possession of the Duchess 
of Portland, at Bulstrode, of this nobleman in a 
black dress and cloak, with the faithfiil animal 
at his side. But here we are at Tenby, and our 
stories must now come to a conclusion. Tenby, 
or, as the Welsh call it, Dinbych, is singularly 
situated on the steep ascent of a long and narrow 
rock, with the bay on one side, and the western 
coast on the other, being only divided by a nar- 
row tract of land, occasionally overflowed by the 
sea. The lofty spire of the church, and the 
mingled view of the rocks, the woods, and the 
houses, conspire to give the traveller a most 
agreeable impression on entering the town. The 
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castle stands on the right hand, but looks more 
like a gentleman'^s seat than one of the remains 
of antiquity. Its walls are exceedingly thick, 
and built with stones of a large size." 

The young people were delighted with the 
sands; and while Sophia was gathering sea-weed, 
Mordaunt and Bertha were acting the part of 
Canute, and ii^hile standing on the brink of the 
waves, forbade them to advance. Mrs. Grey 
watched them with a secret joy ; and their gay 
laughter, as each in turn got wet, was to her ear 
the sweetest music she could hear, Sophia en-, 
tered into her mother s feelings, and saw, with 
delight, the more natural spirits and less feverish 
expression of Bertha'^s countenance ; and as they 
walked arm in arm together, they felt a happy, 
grateful, placid feeling, that they often looked 
back upon with pleasure. 

The inn at Tenby is remarkably good : its 
cleanliness, and the extreme attention and kind- 
ness of the mistress, made them, as Bertha said, 
put a red cross against it in their list. 

They reached Haverfordwest the next morn^ 
ing tp breakfast, and were a good deal appalled 
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by the extreme steepness of the streets. The 
town is placed on the top of an abrupt hill, and 
the streets slope from it to the haven. It is a 
town of great commerce. The sessions are held 
there; and it may be considered the county 
town. 

When the carriage drove up to the inn, they 
were astonished to see the extraordinary influx 
of company that it seemed to enjoy. Carriages, 
full of well-dressed people, were perpetually 
driving up; and the whole town seemed engaged 
solely in amusement. The four horses excited 
some attention, however, even in the midst of the 
general bustle; and to Mordaunt's enquiry, the 
waiter replied, that it was the custom^ of the cor- 
poration to give a public breakfast annually, and 
that the anniversary was. then celebrating. 

^^ I suppose we cannot, in that case, be ac- 
commodated,*" said Mr. Grey. 

" I will see, sir.'^ 

After a little delay he returned, accompanied 
by a gentleman, who politely apnounced himself 
as one of the directors of the fete, and requested 
that the travellers would favour them by appear- 
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ing at it. None of the party, seemed averse to 
this measure; and, after exchanging cards, he of- 
fered his arm to Mrs. Grey, and conducted them 
to the. public room. : There they were not long in 
finding acquaintances . Sit Benjamin Grey, a rela- 
tion of their family, was the first person they met, 
and they Tgoicedt0«ee him. Somefaiev them by 
namcAiid character, others.they knew in asimilar 
manner. They were metswith Jcind peUiteBess, and 
thought themselvee fortunate in haringarnTed as 
they did.' Sophiahadthegratification of hearing a 
blind harper play, and the waa' satisfied though it 
was net Llewdilyn. They afterwards walked to the 
nnns^of aur abbeyif which extend a* considerable 
way by the side of the hill. Sir Benjamin accompa- 
nied them^ and pointed lOut whatever wae worthy 
of notice. " Haverfordwest,'^ he.said, <' was 
once fortified .with wuUs, imdhhtfidrfthe^'fiirther 
safety^ of towers upon ) the .wialls. : It bad fixrmerly 
an out^gate, twotporteulUs, andaii iamer gate; 
but it is supposed that) all- these were destroyed 
in the-^meof Gromw^elL - Tfaist town,'Vhe con- 
tinued, ^^isveryaneientv' being built by Gilbert 
]^aiiof Clare^an the reign of Stephen; and the 
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shell of an extensive castle commanding the town 
may still be seen.^ 

" I believe," said Mr. Grey, " that it is on 
the western stream of the Cleddau that the town 
is built. Is it navigable for ships of large bur- 
den ?^ 

^^ No, it is not ; but for vessels of small size it 
is navigable as high as the bridge : such as are 
chiefly required in an inland trade.^ 

^^ And what ruins are those north of the ri- 
ver r asked Mordaunt, smiling at Sophia. " My 
sister has a passion for decayed houses." 

" There are the remains," said Sir Benjamin, 
^^ of an ancient family-seat, formerly occupied by 
a family of the name of Prendergast. The last 
descendant of that family went with Earl Strong- 
bow to Ireland.'^ ' 

" The population of Pembrokeshire,'^ observed 
Mr. Grey, " is chiefly, I think, of Flemish ori- 
gin ; and appears to me to offer a strong contrast 
to that of Glamorganshire.**' 

^^ You think us less neat, and less careful of 
the exterior. The antiquity of the cottages there 
is a very strong feature of the county ; and there 
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is little doubt that many of them are as ancient 
as the castles to which they are attached. The 
painted door-ways and windows sufficiently show 
their date. These ancient Oothic cottages have 
a venerable exterior, and a portion of interior 
room, with so complete a security against the 
elements, as is rarely enjoyed by their equals in 
other parts." 

And they are so clean," said Mrs. Grey: 

the inside and out so careftiUy whitewashed; 
and even the stone before the door partakes of 
the attention. Such careful cleanliness must 
ensure health.'* 

" It does," replied Sir Benjamin. " These 
cottages are constructed of stone, well laid in 
mortar, and universally thatched with wheat- 
straw ; while the continued predilection of the 
Pembrokeshire people for mud-walls, with round 
wattles, and daubed chimneys, is really surpris- 
ing: and this too after a lapse of six hundred 
years." 

^^ Is not Oower, a small district in Glamor- 
ganshire," said Sophia, timidly, ^^ of the same 
Flemish origin ?" 
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^' -Yes, but in this point di^. difier fiom their 
Pembroke rehitives — ^they do not laetain the 
Flemish cottage. In all othear points they <^er 
materially from the Wdsh, who call Oower, and 
part of Pembrokeshire, ^ little £ngland l^eyond 
Wales;' because their language and manners 
arestill<liffbrent from, the Welsh, and in:speech 
they most resemble the English. Thedescefid- 
ants of the west of Pembrokediire seldom marry 
with the- Welsh; and the short cloak used, said 
to be called the whittle^ is derived from them."" 
. Sir Beiyamin acQCHBpanied.them to P^Eabroke. 
The town stands on an arm of Milford Haven, 
and is built on a rocky deration. The castle, 
which covers the whole of the great mounts was 
built by Henry the JFirst. It is very large, and 
strongv besides b^ng double-warded. ' In - the 
outer ward they were shown the { chamber fwhere 
Henry the Seventh was bom, in remembrance 
of which a chimney has been built^ of more mo* 
dem origin, with his arms and badges. The re- 
mains: of this strcHDg edifice are of: Norman archi<- 
tecture, mixed .with early Oothic. During the 
civil wars, Colonels Langhome,r Powell,, and 
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Poyer^ beiiig displeased with the Parliament, de- 
clared for the king, and held this town and castle 
for four months.. Cromwell took it at last, and 
then, dismantled the. castle entirely, which has 
since fidlen to decay. 

Pembroke is anezceedingly dull town, perhaps 
the very dullest in all South Wales. It has no 
one feature to recommend it to the stranger ; and 
its commercial importance is at this time extreme- 
ty insignificant. 

They yisited, two miles off, a small village 
called Lamphey, Ibefore setting out for Milford 
Haven, when S<^hia's taste was gratified by 
examining an ancient seat now belonging to the 
Earl of Essex, butx>nce the palace of the bishop 
of St. David's, and which still retained some 
filatures of Gothic elegance. 

Th^ then returned to Pembroke, and passing 
a small' ferry, proceeded to Milford Haven, 
where- they were to embark for Ireland. Sir 
Benjamin Grey was so much pleased with his 
party, that he agreed to accompany them to 
Milford, and Bertha mounted the box by- the 
side of Mordaunt, to give him her place in the 
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csrriage. Happjr she was in no common degree; 
and she and Mradaont amosed themselves with 
every thing thejr saw, while grave talk took place 
in the carriage. Sir Benjamin was a native, and 
a resident in Wales; and Mr. Grey was anxious 
to get firom him some information of the state of 
the coontry and of agiicultare. It was easy to 
induce Sir Benjamin to talk of these things, for 
he was a £umer, and had tomed his attention 
greatly to the subject. In reply to some question 
about the canals of South Wales, as connected 
with commerce, he observed that they were 
owing entirely to the productive mines of the 
country, in coal and iron. ^^ Within the last 
twenty-four years," he continued, ** of the late 
war, upwards of six score miles of canals were 
completed. Some of them are private property, 
Kydwell canal, in Caermarthenshire, was made 
by the late Thomas Kymer, Esq. The Cremlyn 
canal was abo made by a private individual, to 
facilitate the conveyance of coals from the pits to 
the mouth of the river Neath. New roads have 
been formed, bridges built, and improvements 
have in this country made very hasty strides. 
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within the hist fifty years. There are numerous 
rivers in South Wales, all more or less navigable, 
though none are of very considerable sixe; and, 
generally speaking, the climate is good ; moister, 
perhaps, in Pembrokeshire than elsewhere. The 
people are hardy, well-fed, and very healthy. It 
is no uncommon thing to go into a village where 
the visits of a doctor are never known. No learn- 
ed finger need explore their vigorous pulse. In 
1811 the population amounted to three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-one persons." 

" And what," asked Mr. Grey, " is the soil of 
Wales chiefly composed of ?^ 

^^ It is usually divided into four tracts : slate, 
red soil, limestone, and coals.**^ 

" Have they a good breed of cattle ?^ 

** Yes, they have four kinds ; three natives 
and one foreign. The coal-blacks of Pembroke- 
shire — ^the brownish blctcks, or dark browns of 
Glamorgan — ^the blctck runts of Cardiganshire, 
Caermarthenshire, and the western parts of the 
counties of Brecon and Radnor. The foreign 
breeds are those introduced from Herefordshire 
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and Sinvpdiire. There aie also four difierent 
Idnds of sheep. The wmuniameers are very 
profitdJe to the buyers: they are small.^ 

^ Under the old Welsh law, I believe," said 
Mr. Grey, ^ horses were aUowed to harrow, but 
not to plough, whid was exdufflvely pofocmed 
by oxen.** 

^^ Yes," said Sir BoAjamin ; *^ and in those 
days the value oi eveiy article in rural and do- 
mestic economy was fixed by law. A pack-horse 
was ten shillings, and a palfirey thirteen and foiur- 
pence. These palfireys, by the bye, formerly 
composed the cavalry of Wales ; for they had 
both cavalry and infantry ; and much need they 
found for both during their struggles for inde- 
pendence. At the present date, the mischievous 
system of the law interfering in the price of 
articles sold generally to the public, is done away 
with ; and the Cardigan Society gives premiums 
for the best horses of the cart breed." 

^^ But, sir,^^ said Sophia, turning to her father, 
" how could the security offered by the law affix- 
ing the price to articles, be injurious to the 
people ?" 
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^< The price of the pfroduoC of man's industry 
ia best decided by its oonsnmption. When a 
mim knows that he never >can get more than a 
very moderate profit, his industry wUl slacken, 
and he will raise less of that article ; for the only 
stimulus to labour is gain. The price of pro- 
visions, as well as other things, will always find 
its own level. For instance, when there has 
been a fine season, vegetables and fruit are plen- 
tiful, and they then become cheap. There is a 
competition amongst gardeners; and they know 
that if at such a time they were to ask an extrava- 
gant price, the buyer would say, ^ I will go else- 
where : I bought cheaper to-day.^ But in times 
of scarcity, when the season is unfavourable, 
these same vegetables and firuit come in small 
quantities to market, and the price is varied con- 
siderably. The ordinary purchaser may refuse 
to buy, but the price is not for that reason low- 
ered. They know that they can easily get it 
elsewhere,, and they remain firm. I remember, 
one year there was an. extraordinary failure of 
onion-seed. One man had accidentfiUy been 
successful in raising his, and had besides a large 
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quantity a£ the year before. He made his for- 
tune ahnost by selling his onion-seed. It would 
not have been fair to prevent this man firom en- 
joying the fruits oi his good fortune. Next year, 
those who had seen his good luck sowed an un- 
usual quantity of onion-seed, others did the 
same ; and the consequence was, such a quantity 
came into the market that it was below even the 
ordinary price. In Spain and other countries, 
but particularly in Spain, where the law fixes the 
price of every production of the ground, industry 
is found to languish, and commerce to decay. 
The individual who provides for the public in 
order to increase his own means, may be safely 
trusted to his own discretion. He will not, for 
his own interest, raise that which he cannot sell; 
or, having raised it, offer it at such a price as 
shall prevent any one purchasing it. On the con- 
trary, it is his interest only to raise what he can 
sell; and to offer that at such prices as customers 
are willing to give. And I may observe to you, 
that this method is more likely to advance the 
price of provisions than the other pursued by 
unwise governments; for the large profits made 
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by some successftil individual one year, tempts 
many others to embark in the same speculation ; 
the consequence is, that the next year the article 
that was before scarce becomes so plentiful that 
it is considerably reduced in price. Do you 
comprehend how this principle would at once act 
as a stimulus to industry, and yet check the con- 
tinued dearness of an article ?^ 

" I do/** said Sophia, "perfectly; and it now 
seeins so clear, that I can only wonder it escaped 
me.'' 

'^ Others, my dear, have been as unable to make 
the discovery, if that will console you.'' Then 
turning to Sir Benjamin, who was laughing with 
M ordaunt outside, he asked if the farms in Wales 
were large." 

" No," said Sir Benjamin, " few, very few 
large farms are to be met with in South Wales. 
There are some from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand acres. From five hundred to three hundred 
acres they are numerous ; and from two hundred 
to a hundred still more so. The general run of the 
smaller farms is from thirty to a hundred acres : the 
size of the latter is reckoned the most beneficial. 
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A fann of fifty pounds a year is considered too 
small for any regular system. The rents of the 
small farms are higlier, in proportion, than the 
larger ones ; because the former have always the 
greatest number of bidders. Farms on the best 
soils let for from one pound to thirty-five shillings 
an acre ; and decrease in value, according to the 
soil, down to ten, seven, and even three shillings 
an acre." 

^' I imagine,^^ said Mr. Grey, ^^ that we shall 
find a different system pursued in Ireland, where 
the extreme smallness of the farms is one great 
cause of the poverty of the people. I was sur- 
prised, as we passed along, to see the old Welsh 
or long plough still in use.^ 

'^ That is now considered as a mark of igno^ 
ranee and obstinacy ,^^ replied Sir Benjamin, ** in 
those that persist in its use. The modem plough, 
known by the name of the Rotherham Swings k 
in the most general use ; though there are some 
situations in which unprejudiced landlords find 
the long plough to be usefiil. Our carts and wag- 
gons, from the nature of the ground, are still of 
the humblest description. The primitive vehicles. 
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without whedb^ are still in being, in the steep 
mountainous parts^ where no wheel^carriage can 
possibly approach ; and upon these, various im- 
provements have been made. Irish cars are 
common in Brecknockshire ; and some of the 
sliding cars have had lately the improvement of 
a pair of wheels, of a small size, under the middle 
of the cart; while its fore part slides upon the 
ground. This cart carries about sixteen bushels, 
and is drawn by two oxen.'*'* 

" I have heard,'' said Mr. Grey, " a most 
extraordinary account of the number of waste 
acres in Wales : what is your estimate of 
themP" 

^^ They undoubtedly amount to six or eight 
million of acres ; and this is the more extraor- 
dinary when we consider the prices paid by all 
persons for the necessaries of life ; that the people 
are often in a state of grei^t destitution for want of 
employment ; and that the Welsh are a people of 
great mechanical genius. The landed proprie- 
tors ought to bring in a general inclosure bill, 
and every county petition for its success. The 
inclosed tract includes the counties of Brecon, 
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Caermarthen, Glamorgan, and Radnor ; with the 
more eastern parts of Cardigan and Pembroke.'^V 

" Wales," said Mr. Grey, " differs from 
Switzerland, with many advantages of soil. 
There every inch is cultivated, and every patch 
of earth, even in rocky places, made to produce 
its utmost. Here there seems a general neglect, 
except in those tracts of countries which have 
been cultivated from time immemorial. I imagine 
the waste land now was waste land in the time of 
Julius Coesar."*' 

^^ It was, indeed,^^ said Sir Benjamin. <^ But 
we are approaching Milford Haven, which lies 
like a lake spread out before you. Ladies, how 
do you like the idea of your voyage.*" 

Each acknowledged a wish to have it over; 
and as Bertha saw the packets rolling even in 
that calm sea, she half wished herself back again 
in her own house. Mordaunt raUied her on this 
cowardly feeling ; and Milford Haven had so 
little to attract in itself, that the next morning, 
when they embarked under the agreeable aus- 
pices of a fine day, and wind and tide in their 
favour, she acknowledged that she did not wish 
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to prolong her stay, and her ardent desire to see 
Ireland revived in all its force. After a pas- 
sage of thirteen hours they reached Dunmore in 
safety, having suffered little from sea-sickness ; 
uid being the only passengers, they did pretty 
much as they liked. On their landing they 
were saluted, for the first time, with the Irish 
accent. Each was pressing upon them a dif- 
ftrent inn. *^ And sure, where will your honours 
be better sarved, and have the most illigent ac- 
commodations, but at the O^Reilly hotel ?^^ In 
similar tones another pleaded for the English 
hotel; and to that they finally went. 

The mistress of the English hotel was solacing 
herself with a gentle glass of whiskey in the best 
parlour, by way of keeping it warm, when they 
arrived. She talked incessantly, and contrasted 
every thing she gave them with what they would 
have had at the other hotel. 

Their rest was sweet that night, and the next 
morning they set off to Waterford. 

** I am surprised,*" said Mrs. Grey, as she 
looked round ^t Dunmore, " to see that this 
place is so favourite a resort of the Irish families. 

H 
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I can only conclude that the advantages of sea 
bathing and sea air counterbalance every thing 
else ; for Dunmore appears to me any thing but 
attractive ; and if our landlady was right, im- 
mense sums, considering the acomimodation, are 
paid for the houses." 

" Dunmore," said Mr. Grey, " will one day, 
I am sure, rise into importance. It is now ^nly 
in its infancy ; and bleak and wild as it looks 
now, I dare say that only a few years will pass 
before we shall hear of the spreading foliage of 
its plantations. Modern industry is certamly a 
very wonderful thing in its results. The harbour 
and pier of Dunmore are executed with great 
skill ; and, what is next in importance, in a very 
economical manner : and though we did not stop 
to look at them, on the quay is an elegant range 
of vaulted apartments, contiuning the keeper^s 
residence, coals for the steam-packets, and the 

stores." 

" Oh ! sir, look !" interrupted Sophia. "What 
is that column erected for? Is it not exactly 
like the model we saw in London of the Temple 
of Psestum — at least of some of its coliunns P" 
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'* Oh !'' said Mr. Grey, " you have found that 
out, have you ? I was curious to see whether 
you would observe it or not. It is a light-house, 
and is really intended for a model of one of the 
Doric pillars at the Temple of Psestum. The 
lantern has, towards the sea, a red light ; and a 
bright one towards the Waterford haven. I am 
much pleased with your architectural recollec- 
tions.^ 

Here the postillions stopped to adjust their 
tackle ; and some of the country people on the 
road offered them poultry for sale. 

<^ Well," said Mordaunt, <* that is the strangest 
thing I ever saw: dead poultry stuffed in with 
living fowls ; and so stuffed that I verily believe 
they have died of suffocation.''^ 
. "Well now, plase your honour,'' said the 
wom«i, *^ and you re mighty 'cute then ; for it was 
smodiered entirely, only I kilt it myself after- 
wards, that the gentry might not refuse it ; and 
an iUigent goose it is." 

^<. Smothered, and yet you kilt it!" said the 
laughing Mordaunt, as he threw her sixpence ; 
and the postillions proposed to drive on. 

H 2 
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^Wcflyaad bag life IB your hoooor; and good 
lack Mm ▼•■, amr ^mr^" nid the womim, as she 
irplaecd Ae baifcct OB her faady and traced on. 

^ Ben the fint r nid Bcrtlia. «' I hope we 
diall hare a good manj. I>o not you like» 
Sophia, diat waj of wisUngyoa good h^? I 
do.- 

" Yc&.ithasaaoiiBdofkiBdness»''abeieplied» 
^ ihat is Tciy agreeable. ButyBerAayyouarenot 
loddng aboQt yoB. See ! there is Wateifinrd, 
and thenrer Sidr flovi^ beautifidly through the 
sabmhs. ' 

The entianoeof Watcrfadftom Dimnore is 
nncoBiBionly pvetty : the sobmbs are embdlish- 
ed by a great many el^anft coontiy-hoiises, which 
give an agreeable impression of its opolaiee.^ 

*' Waterford, you may remembar/' said Bfr. 
Grey, " has alwi^s been remarkable for its loy- 
alty. It refused, in the time of Henry the Se- 
venth, to countenance Perkin Warheck; it made 
resistance to Oliver Cromwell, after the death of 
king Charles the First ; and was equally averse 
to William of Orange when he ascended the 
English throne. It is at present a highly com- 
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mercial city, and exports immenge quantities of 
pork, beef, and the best butter, to England. It 
gtres the title of earl to the illustrious family of 
Talbot, and also that of viscount to the noble 
fiinnly of Lumley." 

On entering the town they were struck with 
the beauty of its buildings. The quay is mag- 
Difioent ; and the water, coming up to its very 
^^e, has a beautiful effect. The steam-packets 
were lying close to it ; and the river was crowded 
with shipping, prepared to sail to the east and to 
the west. 

^ Every thing savours of commerce here,'*" said 
Mrs. Grey : ^^ all the inns seem anxious to dis- 
pltry some insignia connected with it. There is 
the Chamber of C!ommerce, and the Commercial 
'Botbl-we are going' to^ and a very splendid edi- 
fieeHt apjiears to be." 

}^ <«>iWeH^^««aid Bertha, as they were seated in 
'laknrge apartment, ** now we are really in Ire- 
f«laiikd.^>>Bfit Sophia, how pale you look, after 
'iiiotmtittg so many steps. We are actually in the 
»iiloWiM'^>-.^ ■■' 
iiti-^<7Yie%**isaidMordaunt, "and did you hear 
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what the waiter said to her, as she sat down, out 
of breadi, on the so& ?^ 

"No; tell me." 

^^ He was goii^ to quit the room, and after a 
moment's pause he turned and said, ^ Sure it*s a 
drop of the wine you'll be after haying a taste 
of 

" I wonder he did not recommend whiskey," 
said Mr. Grey ; ^^ that is dieir staple beverage.'' 
The potsheen?^ said Sophia. 
No,'*" said her father; "potsheen is the 
name given to the unlawful distillation. Sheen 
is a diminutive used in Ireland to express af- 
fection and endearment.^ 

In the evening a long discussion was held as 
to their plans : at length it was determined that, 
as their immediate destination was Wicklow, and 
that they would probably embark at Holyhead 
for England, they should visit those places in 
the south of Ireland more immediately within 
their reach, before they left that part of the 
country. 

Clonmel was an object of interest to them, for 
they had friends in the neighbourhood ; and they 
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set off the next moming, in high spirits, for 
Carrick-on-Suir. The country is exceedingly 
beautifiil in this direction, and exhibited a culti- 
vation, and a general attention to improvement, 
that surprised the young people. The cottages 
were not worse than the same class of dwellings 
in England; and the opinions of the inexpe- 
ri^iced were rapidly undergoing the most vio- 
lent changes. They had expected to have seen 
great poverty and wretchedness, and they found 
a paradise. 

Mr. Grey smiled. " Do not," he said, " run 
into the opposite extreme. The reverse of wrong 
is not always right. Very considerable improve- 
ments have taken place in Ireland; and the 
south, or at least this part of the south, has great- 
ly benefitted by the great increase of commerce 
within the last thirty years. Most of the landed 
proprietors are here resident on their estates; 
and hence the great improvement in the habita- 
tions of the poor. Towards Limerick, where this 
is not the case, I am informed that the most 
wretched huts are to be seen.**' 

^^ It is natural it should be so," said Mrs. 
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Grey ; ^^ the religious and the political feeling 
of the country have greatly alienated the hearts 
of the people from their landlords. Now, the 
very best agent cannot wholly supply the place 
of the proprietor: there are feelings in his breast 
towards his tenantry that cannot be shown by a 
second person — one whose very integrity binds 
him to have a rigid eye to the interests of his 
employer. The tenants themselves, though they 
are fully sensible of the benefits arising from a 
good agent, yet do not feel towards him as they 
do to their landlord."^ 

'^ The state of the Irish in the present day,^ 
observed Mr. Grey, "presents a most curious spec- 
tacle, moral as well as religious and political." 

" Now do, papa," said Bertha, "give us one 
of your pleasant abridgements of Irish history ; for 
I remember to have heard such strange things 
about it from my Irish nurse, when I was a little 
bit of a thing, that I have always looked upon it 
as the most wonderful country in the world.^^ 

" Marvellous things have undoubtedly passed 
in Ireland," said her father ; " and the Irish trace 
their descent to a remote period of antiquity. I 
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shall probably surprise you when I tell you that 
Irdiaiid was not unknown to the Oreeks. It is 
deddedly mentioned in the works of their earliest 
writers, Orpheus, Herodotus, and Aristotle. The 
Greeks are suj^osed to hare derived their know- 
le<^ of it firom the Phoenicians : those primeval 
mariners extended their voyages into the great 
Adantic, and thus reached the island of Ireland. 
They discovered and worked the rich mines of 
lead and copper which it contained, and which 
to diis day form a large part of the natural ad- 
vantages of the country. The letters, language, 
and customs of the ancient Irish, were doubtless 
Phoenieim.^ 

^^ But sir,^^ said Sophia, ^^ I thought that this 
island had been generally supposed to have been 
colonized firom Carthage; that there was a great 
resemblance between the old Irish and the Car- 
thaginian languages ; and that the brazen swords 
fouiid in the Irish bogs, are precisely similar to 
the swords of the Carthaginians found in the 
field of Cannie, and now preserved in the British 
Museum." 

" I know,'' said Mr. Grey, << that it has been 
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wsw isand ok Ac noB cf FoacpoKs. The 
earir histocr «^ IidjaA. Eke Aal of aany olbcr 
ei!MiiU£jes« H iKvoivcd ia nlwi BiitTy and lepre- 
iema Ihtle beruBd a am i niii i i af TOJence and 
crime. It woold be nrf JIfji Mm caier upon h in 
detaiL Tbe fint Clnistian prince was named 
Looganr, in whose reign C hi i sUan ity was estab- 
lished in Ireland by St. Patzicky as it is asserted. 
Palladins af^iears, howerer, to have preceded 
hitn, and to have founded three rdigious houses 
in Ixrinftter. St. Patrick, however, conyerted the 
whole kingdom at Torah. He founded various 
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diahopricks, was acknowledged primate by the 
Romish clergy, and acted as patron and head of 
the church on all occasions. The church of 
Ireland, now perhaps the most bigotted in the 
world to the Roman see, continued on this inde- 
pendent footing for seven hundred years, till 
Eugenius the Third, in 1511, sent four bulls 
into Ireland. The Danes, for a number of years, 
had possession of Ireland, and subjected various 
parts of the island to a rude and savage yoke ; 
and about the year 1156, when Adrian granted a 
bull to Henry the Second, to subjugate Ireland, 
there were five sovereignties in that country — 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Con- 
naught : and the Irish, though fnlly converted 
to the Christianity of that period, had never ac- 
knowledged the authority of the see of Rome.^ 

*^ What a grasping power was that of Rome !^' 
exclaimed Sophia. ^^ Looking back upon all its 
exactions, one wonders how any people were 
found willing to submit to them."*^ 

" True," said Mr. Grey, " but we must not 
forget two circumstances; first, that its inter- 
ference, though hostile to one party, was always 
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favourable to one side, and that generally t 
strongest ; and secondly, that superstition a 
blind submission bad so darkened the minds 
the populace, that they were incapable, at tl 
dark period, of judging wisely. The Engl 
e first invited into Ireland by Dermot M. 
morragb, king of Leinster, who having carried 
the wife of another king, was expelled his kii 
dom ; and he applied to Henry to assist him 
recover it, promising to do him homage for 
But Henry was too much engaged in France 
that time to do more than grant him letters pate 
empowering his subjects to assist him. Macm 
ragh prevailed upon Earl Strigul, of the hot 
of Clare, and bearing the epithet of Strongbt 
to assist him ; and with his help, and that oi' 
adherents, he recovered hiE possessions. Stroi 
bow married Eva his daughter, and on the de 
of Dermot, succeeded without opposition to 
kingdom of Leinster, On his death a varietj 
English governors succeeded; and Henry c 
sent his son John, during whose stay in 
was built that tower which we saw 
:d. It is a curious and important ft 
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that the most violent opposers of the English 
government were the descendants of those very 
English noblemen who had the first possessions 
in Ireland. The noble families of Thomond, 
Desmond, Ormond, and Kildare, were alternate 
opponents and supporters of the English ; being 
driven into the former character by an undue pre- 
ference being given by Edward the Third to the 
English lords who migrated to Ireland in that 
reign. It was in this reign that several severe and 
most unjust laws were enacted againt the Irish, 
declaring intermarriage and all close connexion 
or intercourse with them high treason ; all which 
were ratified at the great convention at Kilkenny. 
It was in the reign of Henry the Seventh that 
Edward Poynings, the then governor of Ireland, 
passed that memorable bill, which provided that 
no bill should be introduced into Ireland till it 
had previously received the sanction of the Eng- 
lish council ; by which the English authority 
.was ever after fully established in that country. 
The Ormonds were the rivals of another noble 
family, the Geraldines ; and having, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, gained the ear of Cardinal 
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Wolsey, laid the foundation of their niin. The 
Geraldines, partly impelled by their restless dis- 
position, and partly led by misrepresentation con- 
cerning the imprisonment of theur father, rose in 
open rebellion; and being brought to London on 
an assurance of free pardon, Lord Thomas, with 
his five uncles, were all beheaded by the re- 
morseless Henry. The younger brother of Lord 
Thomas went through a variety of adventures, 
being, though but a child of twelve years, hur- 
ried from France and Flanders, and only finding 
shelter at last at Rome, under the protection of 
Cardinal Pole. Ireland was not more quiet in 
the days of Elizabeth. Earl Desmond, who had 
joined with the Spaniards against her, she re- 
fiised to pardon; and after enduring innumerable 
hardships, he was at length taken and killed. In 
the reign of Charles the First, Ireland was a 
continued scene of bloodshed and horrors. A 
civil war, which had for its object the restoration 
of the Catholic religion, in opposition to the Re- 
formed doctrines enjoined by Henry the Eighth, 
raged in every province. The judges are re- 
proached with having neglected many timely 
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warnings, and the horrors that ensued have been 
forcibly laid at their door. Wentworth, after- 
wards the unfortunate Earl of Stafford, was for a 
time governor of Ireland, and great complaints 
were made of his severity. To him succeeded 
the celebrated Ormond, who, after vainly striv- 
ing to do his duty and put a stop to the cruel 
disorders of his country, resigned his commission 
and sailed for France. In the brief usurpation 
of Cromwell, some of the Romish priests who 
had been most active were executed; and on 
the restoration of Charles the Second, Ormond 
was again made governor, and by his integrity, 
wisdom, and prudence, succeeded in arranging 
the embarrassed affairs of Ireland, and settling, 
in some degree, the disputes about property 
which had arisen. On the accession of James 
the Second, the excellent old nobleman was dis- 
missed, without ceremony, and immediate mea- 
sures taken for restoring the Roman Catholics to 
power. The reign of James was short, but full 
of interest in Ireland ; for the famous siege of 
Derry occuired at that time. The governor of 
that city, sumamed Lundy, was not only a base 
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coward, but a man of no principle. He persuad- 
ed the citizens that Derry was untenable ; but 
on the approach of James's regiment, the appren- 
tice boys made a rush to the walls, pointed die 
guns, fired, and killed several of the soldiers. 
After this gallant act, they sustained the siege 
with the most unalterable courage ; and though 
they suffered all the horrors of famine, were not 
induced to yield. At the close of the siege a 
very interesting circumstance occurred. In the 
midst of their scarcity, two vessels laden with 
provisions, and convoyed by a frigate, advanced 
in view both of the garrison and of the king^s 
troops. The enemy thundered furiously upon 
them from their batteries, which they returned 
with equal vigour. The foremost of the victu- 
allers struck forcibly against the boom which 
had been stretched across the river, and snapped 
it; but, rebounding with violence, ran aground. 
The enemy, exulting in loud acclamations, pro- 
posed to board her; while the garrison, on the 
walls, remained stupified with fear. At this 
critical moment the vessel fired her guns, was 
extricated by the shock, and almost instantly 
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floated. Passing the boom, she was followed by 
the other vessels ; and the town being thus re- 
lieyed, the enemy abandoned the siege. In 
1690, William landed in Ireland; and shortly 
after was fought the battle of the Boyne, which 
established the Protestant ascendency in Ireland. 
Walker, the Nonconformist minister, who con- 
ducted the siege of Deny after the base cowardice 
of the governor Lundy, received a wound in 
that battle, of which he died. The gallant 
Schomberg* and Coillemote fell also in attempt- 
ing to ford the river. Limerick surrendered in 
1691 ; and the distinction of Irish and English, 
Catholic and Protestant, slumbered for a while. 
And now I think we will suspend our detail of 
Irish history ; for we are approaching Carrick- 
on-8uir, one of the most disloyal, turbulent 
places in the south of Ireland ; and I am anxious 
to see it.'' 

*'But, papa,*' said Bertha, " you will answer 
all my questions in the evening : won't you ?" 

** I win, my dear. We shall sleep here ; so 

* Sdmmberg is buried at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 
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that there will be no impediment to our doing 
all you wish. Look ! there are the Irish beggars 
you have been longing to see." 

Bertha turned, and as the carriage stopped at 
the inn she shrunk from the number of wretched 
objects she saw. ^^ This is as bad as Lisbon,^ 
she said. The unfortunate creatures crowded 
round them as they alighted from the carriage, 
imploring assistance as a means of good luck to 
the travellers rather than themselves. A few 
balance were distribted, a benefaction which 
they returned with blessings. Bertha's pity was 
deep and sorrowful. 

" My dear,'' said her father, " they are not 
so unhappy as you may imagine. In times of 
real scarcity every effort is made to provide for 
these persons ; but, as you see, many are young 
and able to work, but accustomed to idleness, 
and I fear to vice, they prefer begging. In ge» 
neral, in every country the beggar is not the 
most destitute person in it. There is an honest 
pride that prevents the respectable poor from 
having recourse to such methods without dimi- 
nishing the pressure of want. The person who 
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can work, and prefers to earn a livelihood by 
begging, is already degraded." 

" And,'' said Mrs. Grey, " these paupers 
marry — actually marry, and have families, whom 
they confidently expect to support on this pre* 
carious mode of existence. " 

^^If there are no poor-laws," said Mordaunt, 
" how are the poor supported ?'' 

^^ The poor-laws are, &om the evil effects they 
have had in England, regarded here with great 
horror,'' said his father. ^^The resident land- 
lords are exceedingly benevolent; and the agents 
of those who do not reside, as much as in them 
lies, supply their place. Subscriptions are made 
in the towns ; and if a scarcity of potatoes oc- 
curs, oatmeal, barley, and every other substitute 
is, as much as possible, supplied to them. The 
great poverty of the lower class in Ireland arises 
from the subdivision of property, and theur early 
marriages. They will have a small property of 
four or five acres, and marry upon this prospect 
of being able to rear a family. They have eight 
or ten children ; and, on the death of the father, 
this property is divided amongst them. Perhaps 
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half an acre, or even say one acre, falls to them : 
that they plant with potatoes, and marry as their 
father did before them. The acre 8oon> becomes 
inadequate to the support of an increaring family. 
Poverty presses them hard. The maiv periiaps 
is willing to work, and does willingly every* job 
that offers ; but employment i» not > easy to be 
had; and, with his best efforts, he finds "that he 
toils in vain. A deep, hopeless dejeetien tiites 
possession of his mind : the energy of his charac- 
ter only sinks him into deeper dejection,* for >he 
feels acutely both grief and joy; A dacber state 
of mind ensues, of which the evil^xlkposed'take 
advantage. He is told he k wtonged .and be^ 
trayed, jmd he eagerly believes it. All his mis- 
fortunes are attributed to the extortion and em- 
elty of his landlord, and what he is ioM is the 
grinding oppression of the goYcrnment; >atid' he 
exchanges hopeless despair for hatred and bhkid^ 
shed. He is ready to join the first treasonabk 
plot that presents itself ;•• and he woiksxlilmself 
up into such a state «f mind, lihat(faeibelieiiiesihe 
is acting a ju^ and 'patriotic party >evea> 'ariiidst 
his wildest excesses*-'^ .?.. , • i, ** .r:».f-^ ; 
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Your picture, I fear, is too true,^' said Mrs. 
Orey ; ^^ to which we may add the influence the 
priests have on the peasantry. In a country like 
this, the poiwer of absolving from erery oath, 
and every moral obligation, must be of fearful 
importance.^ 

^^ And yet," said Mr. Grey, ^^ nothing can be 
more, contrary to die real interests of the priest 
than the encouragement of rebellion. Every 
fresh ebulition of their passions, every unlicensed 
effort to obtain what they are pleased to call li- 
berty, 'must prepare the way for a freedom of 
opinion which will shake their empire to its 
foundations. Ignorance is the child of Super- 
stition; and it is impossible, amongst the agita- 
tors of the present day, but that some will rise 
who will feel the power of the priest interfere 
with tlieir own, and seek to level it, as they 
desire to do with every authority but their 
o^Kn. 

^^ The election, I understood,^ said Mordaunt, 
^^is about to begin at Glonmel. I hope, sir, we 
shall stay and hear some of their public speakers, 
of whom we have heard so much. I am curious 
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to see an Irish mob. I think if we had a few 
Eton fellows here we could manage them." 

Mr. Grey shook his head. " You know not 
the elements which compose a mob," he said. 
" The Irish, whatever may be the latent elements 
of their character in better hands, are certainly 
bloodthirsty and cowardly. Several men will 
set on one man to murder him ; and others stand 
by, not lending the least assistance to the unfor- 
tunate person.*" 

^^ Fear, I suppose, restrains them,^^ said Mrs. 
Ghrey ; " for they would not be slow to take re- 
venge on any, even of their own party, who 
thwarted their views. I always look back with 
a sort of shrinking horror, when I think of that 
melancholy story of young O'Brien.^ 

" What was it ?" said Bertha. " You know, 
mother, I love a melancholy story." 

" Well, my dear, your father will tell it while 
I am out of the room preparing for dinner. I 
do not think I should like to hear it again.^ 

" Florence O'Brien," said Mr. Grey, " was a 
little boy about ten years of age. When, one Sun- 
day, while his father and mother and the rest of 
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the family were at church, he saw, as he was 
playing on the hiwn, a number (ji persons com- 
mg up to the house, and amongst the rest a ser- 
vant who had been discharged for ill conduct. 
He immediately ran into the house, shut the hall- 
door, and calling to his sister, who was younger 
than he was, he said he was sure they were 
coming to break into the house. As far as his 
strength would permit he bolted the doors and 
shut the shutters; and when the persons arrived, 
he said, in reply to their demand of being let in, 
that they were robbers, come to rob the house in 
his papa's absence, and diat he would not let 
them in. In vain they assured him they had no 
such purpose. His sagacity was not to be baf- 
fled : he refiised to let them in ; and they then 
recollected that there was a portion of wall at 
the back of the house, thinner than the rest, 
and they went round to that side on purpose to 
pull it down and effect an entrance there. The 
little boy no sooner discovered what they were 
at than he ran up stairs for his papa^s pistols ; 
and when a small breach had been made in the 
wall, and a man was in the act of struggling 
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through it, the boy raised the pistol and shot 
him dead. His companions removed the body, 
and another strove to get through. The un- 
daunted child fired the other pistol at him. He 
fell, and the party then took themselves o£P, car- 
rying their dead and wounded with them. This 
child, unhappily, remained in the country, and 
went to school at Cashel, a place on the other 
side of Clonmel. Four years after he was riding 
home on his little pony, and he was waylaid and 
murdered. Twenty bullets were found in his 
body." 

'^ Killed ! murdered !" said Bertha, an ex- 
pression of horror changing the vivid interest she 
had hitherto expressed. ^^ Oh ! what his parents 
and his sister must have felt !" 

" They must have felt," said Sophia, " as 
Lord Ormond did on the death of the brave and 
generous Ossory. They would rather have their 
dead son than any living son in Christendom." 

" I do not think so," said Mr. Grey. ** Af- 
fection does not readily part with its idol. That 
boy must have given many a fair promise for the 
future; and the manner of his death must have 
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been a cruel aggravation. Trust me/'* he con- 
tinued, as he recollected the fine youth he had 
himself lost in the navy, '^ a parentis heart is but 
ill consoled by any feelings of pride or glory, for 
the death of a child. We resign them to God, 
with deep submission; and our belief in their 
eternal happiness can alone «often or soothe the 
anguish of our hearts. Love will not be satisfied 
by ambition — ^it soothes sorrow as little as the 
dull cold ear of death. But your mother is re- 
turning. Let us drop the subject and prepare 
for dinner." 
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While Mr. Grey and his son were lounging 
about Carrick-on-Suir, they were agreeably sur- 
prised by the sight of an Irish family, whom 
they had known in England. No sooner did their 
eyes meet, than the jaunting-car was stopped, and 
they received a warm and eager welcome to Ire- 
land. The ladies were next enquired for, and a 
thousand reproaches were lavished upon them 
for stopping at an hotel at Carrick, instead of 
coming immediately to seek their friends, who 
would have been so enchanted to see them. Nor 
were these mere words of course: on meeting 
Mrs. Grey they urged their request with so much 
warmth, that she yielded ; and they all returned 
together to the hospitable mansion of Mrs. Burke. 
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Mr Orey and his son prefefred walking, and took 
a boy to show them the way. 

^^ There is something,'^ said Mordaunt to his 
father, ^^ in the countenances of the people 
here — I mean in Carrick — ^particularly lawless 
and ferocious. How many idle people there are 
standing about, all seemingly able-bodied men, 
and capable of great exertion. In such idleness 
there must be mischief." 

^^ Carrick is, I understand,^^ said Mr. Grey, 
^^ one of the most lawless places in Tipperary, a 
county famous for its turbulent disposition. 
The populace here look as if they would take 
pleasure in doing you a mischief." 

On reaching Castle Bahon, they mentioned 
the unfavourable impression they had formed of 
Carrick. 

" True," said Mr. Burke, ** every one speaks 
of them in the same terms ; yet it is a place of 
great trade, and should not have the appearance 
of poverty that it possesses. One remark we 
make in this country, that wherever the Quakers 
settle, they bring the greatest improvements with 
them. They are expert traders, and their pru- 
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dent habits set a good example. In Clonmel, 
where there are a great number, they have done 
the greatest service. To-morrow the election 
begins, and you will see the Irish to great ad- 
vantage.'^ 

Mordaunt rejoiced at the idea. He had heard 
so much of the violence employed on these occa- 
sions, and yet more of the oratory displayed, that 
he was quite impatient to see and share in these 
delights. He failed to inspire a similar interest 
either in his mother or sisters, and set off, rally- 
ing them on their dullness. 

When the gentlemen were gone, Miss Burke, 
who had taken a great fancy to Bertha, asked 
her if she would like to hear some of the Irish 
legends and superstitions. ^^ I have," she said, 
^^ an old nurse, whose head, and I almost think 
her heart, is full of these stories, which are firmly 
believed by the lower orders, and which often in- 
fluence their actions." 

Bertha and Sophia eagerly accepted the pro- 
posal, and old Norah was ushered in. She wished 
good luck to the young English ladies ; and, 
seating herself on the floor, she wrapped her 
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shawl about her head and shoulders, in a wild, 
picturesque sort of fashion, and then awaited the 
commands of her auditors. 

" Now, Norah," said Miss Burke, " we want 
to hear of the fairies, or the good people. They 
have none such in England.*^ 

" They are a mighty race, although they are 
so small," replied Norah, with great solemnity ; 
'' but I think they were more powerful in my 
young days than they are now.**' And then, at 
the request of her auditors, she amused them 
with some of the numerous fanciful tales of the 
olden times ; those day-dreams of the imagina- 
tion, which still exert such influence over the 
lower classes in Ireland. 

Bertha, as well as Sophia, was excessively 
amused with the stories and legends of the old 
nurse, and eagerly repeated some of them to 
their mother when she came into the room. 

" It is curious,'' she said, " to observe the 
similarity of legends and of ideas concerning 
imaginary beings, among nations that, for ages, 
have had scarcely any communication.** 

** Drayton, in the 4th vol, of his ' Nymphidia,' 
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said Sophia, ^^ has some pretty lines on the 
fairies hiding in the beUs of the lusmore, where 
he describes the fairy maids of honour to Queen 
Mab, as anxious to be concealed from the quick- 
sighted Puck. 

At length one chanced to fiod a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scattered by a squirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had ; 
When quoth the Fay, ''Dear Queen, be glad: 
Let Oberon be ne^er so mad, 

1*11 set you safe from perU. 

Come all within this nut," quoth she, 
*' Come closely in, be ruled by mc ; 
Each one may here a chooser be, 

For room ye need not wrestle, 
Nor need ye be together heaped/* 
So one by one therein they crept. 
And lying down they soundly slept, 

And safe as in a castle. 

" Oh ! how I wish;' said Bertha, « I had 
your memory, Sophia. Are not those lines 
pretty?" she continued, turning to Miss Burke. 

" I admire them exceedingly," she replied. 
" I never heard of them before; but I remember 
my brother saying, that when he was in Spain 
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the notion of fairies, dwarfs, and brownies being 
excluded from heaven was common there, and 
noticed by one of their best poets.*" 

^^ It seems natural,^ said Mrs. Grey, ^^ that it 
should be so. We all had one common origin; 
and the £Edl of Adam was, doubtless, deeply im- 
pressed on all his descendants. The confusion 
of Babel confounded tongues, but not ideas. 
Each of those who spoke the same language car- 
ried with them into other regions, where they 
settled, the recollections they had been taught 
from infancy; for we perceive that the most un- 
lettered and even barbarous nations, have always 
an idea of a good and an evil spirit." 

" The fairies,^^ said Miss Burke, " are often 
supposed to change children, and place their own 
in the stead of those they take. This is a belief ex- 
tremely common with the lower Irish. The change 
is always made before the child is christened ; and 
the most approved methods of preventing it are, 
good watching — keeping a light constantly bum- 
ing-^making a cross over the door or cradle — 
putting some pieces of iron, a needle, a nail, a 
knife, 8^c, in the cradle, In Thuringia it is 
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considered an infallible preventive to hang the 
father's breeches against the wall." 

" The superstitions of the northern nations,^** 
remarked Sophia, ^^ had a great similarity to each 
other. I remember having read, that in Den- 
mark, when a child is supposed to be changed by 
a fairy, the mother heats the oven, and places 
the changeling on the peel, pretending to put it 
in ; or whips it severely with a rod, or throws it 
into water. And in Sweden, the Irish custom of 
the shovel is yet more closely followed ; and I 
dare say that the parallel may be much more 
closely drawn than my limited skill enables me to 
do. Bertha, do you remember those verses in 
the Midsummer Nights Dream ?" 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stoPn from an Indian king : 
She never had so sweet a changeling. 

" Or," said Mrs. Grey, "Spencer'^s lines f** 

A Fairy thee unweeting reft, 

There as thou slepst in tender swaddling band, 

And her base elfin brood there for thee left, 

Such men do changelings call, so changed by fSuries* theft. 
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Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
voice at the window, where stood a blind man 
with two or three children around him. 

" Pity a poor dark "man r said the beggar, 
taking off his hat, his white hair streaming to the 
breeze. ^^ I cannot see you, ladies ; but let your 
eyes pity.'' 

Relief was given, and some surprise expressed 
at the picturesque mode of speaking. 

" There is something," said Miss Burke, 
^^ highly imaginative in the Irish language. 
Idiotism they call innocence, and pity and re- 
spect it accordingly ; and what will perhaps sound 
singular to your English ears is, that the Irish 
retain many words in present use which were 
used at an earlier period in England: for in- 
stance, the word foremost^ which in Ireland 
means opposite, and is used in the £ame sense 
by Fairfax in his Godfrey of Boulogne ; and the 
word hrooky which in England means a running 
stream, less than a river, is in Ireland employed 
in its original sense. The streams which in the 
county of Wicklow, during rain, burst or break 
from the hillsj are always by the common people 
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called brooks ; now the Anglo Saxon broc^ my 
father says, from whence it originally comes, 
signifies a torrent ; and it is clear that it is de- 
rived from brocan, the participle of brecan^ to 
break." 

" The analogy of languages is very singular,"" 
said Mrs. Grey, " and might afford a very curi- 
ous and inexhaustible subject of enquiry. If I 
had ever been persuaded to give way to my 
imagination, I think a universal language would 
have been my hobby. At any rate, if unsuccess- 
ful in procuring the philosopher's stone, I should 
have acquired much useful information in my 
search." 

" You were speaking, a little while ago," said 
Miss Burke, " of the resemblance that the le- 
gends of one country bear to the other. The 
common people have in this country a legend 
called Bottle Hill, closely resembling your 
eastern English story of Aladdin, with this dif- 
ference, that yours is more gorgeous in its de- 
tails, ours has more humour ; and the Germans 
have, I believe, another like it, called the Bottle 
Imp." 
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Here another tap at the window interrupted 
them again. An old woman was standing at it, 
wrajjped in the tattered remains of a red cloak. 
Little of the rest of her person was seen, and that 
little seemed a bundle of rags. Her face had an 
expression of mingled cunning and vacuity, and 
her grey hairs streamed in disorder from under 
her dirty cap. 

"Oh!" said Miss Burke, "there is Nelly 
Castello, who has taken it into her wise head that 
she is destined to find some hidden treasure in 
some of the numerous ruins of Ireland. It is, 
indeed, a popular belief in this country among 
the peasantry ; but Nelly has devoted her life 
to the search, and lives poor and miserable in 
the hope of becoming one day rich. She travels 
about the country ; and a few years since dis- 
covered, at a hill called Castle Treasure,* a rude 
etrthen urn, and a few brazen implements, which 
excited her hopes so much that she was hardly 
in her sound mind. She still believes, even now, 
that she is destined to discover ^ the little crock 

* About three miles south of Cork. 
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of gold^ which tradition reports to be buried 
there." 

" And what does she live upon ?" 

" The casual charity of people nearly as poor 
as herself, and the benevolence of her richer 
neighbours. Well, Nelly, what brought you to 
Tipperary ?'^ 

" What brought me a vick, and sure, jewel ! 
I come for the male of mate, and the sweet smile 
of the young mistress.^ 

" Well, but Nelly, have you found the * little 
crock of gold^ that is to make you rich and hap* 
py, and that you have been searching for these 
thirty years, to my knowledge 9"^ 

^^ And sure, honey, you cannot remimber that 
same yourself, though you may add thirty years 
to the fore of the other, an till no lie. How 
would the mistress be the day ?'* 

" Quite well, Nelly. Do you never intend to 
cease your wandering.? Consider, you are getting 
old now ?'''' 

" I don't feel old, jewel," said the old woman, 
her keen eye flashing at the recollection, " when 
I am searching for the bright, bright gold that 
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will come, I know, by a token that I dramed 
it three nights together; and the Castellos are 
all grate dramers.^^ 

*^ And are you never weary, Nelly ? Wet or 
dry, cold or hot, there you are, still searching in 
vain for what you will never find." 

^* Is it wary I am !^^ said the old woman, with 
great energy ; ^^ is the sun wary of riding in the 
heavens? What the heart is in, niver wears out 
the body. But its long waiting,''' she added with 
a sigh, ^^ and the ruins grow frailer and frailer.*" 

" And so do you, Nelly, if you would but 
believe it." 

" And m live to see you smile on my success 
yet,'^ said Nelly, with the pertinacity of a hope 
that no disappointment could destroy. Sophia 
and Bertha observed her with great interest; and 
when she was desired to go to the kitchen, she 
turned to the young English ladies, and prayed 
that good luck and long life might attend them; 
and when they smiled, she urged them to 
throw her a luck-penny, with which they com-* 
plied. 

" Are such persons often to be found in Ire- 
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land?" asked Sophia: " they are quite unknown 
in England." 

" Nor are they very common here: a time was 
when they were less rare, but with the improve- 
ments of the last thirty years, many of these 
characters have disappeared. Nelly, however, 
is quite as great a knave as fool, as you may per- 
ceive by her address.**' 

" Look, there are more beggars coming," 
said Bertha; ^Hhere is quite a group of them: 
do you not find it diiScult to give to all ? ought 
not the parish to relieve them?" 

" We have no poor laws in Ireland,"" said 
Mrs. Burke; ^^ and melancholy as the poverty is 
which we often witness, we think it better than 
the evils introduced into England by the English 
mode of relieving the poor. These people come 
on various errands. The supply of potatoes has 
run short throughout the country rather unex- 
pectedly, and for six weeks they will require 
assistance, either in the shape of positive gifts or 
loans. You wiU be amused to hear them.*" 

The window was again thrown up, and an old 
woman began to cough violently : there seemed 
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something like effort in her reiterated attempts 
to be heard. 

^^ Well, take time, Jane,*" said Miss Burke, 
" don'^t hurry: what is the matter with you?" 

*^ Oh, I have such an impression* on my 
chest,^^ said the old woman, producing a bottle 
from under her cloak; ^^ if the mistress would be 
plased to give a drop of wine to a poor creature 
that's sore laden."" 

" Impression on your chest ! why wine would 
kill you. Water," said Miss Burke, smiling 
with a look of meaning, " water will be your 
safest drink, without the drop of the cratur in 



it." 



" And where would I get a drop of the cra- 
tur?" said the old lady vehemently; "where 
would a poor forlorn woman like me taste a drop, 
unless you or the mistress gave it me ?" 

" No, no hope for you," said Miss Burke, as 
she turned away from the > bony arm which held 
the bottle towards her; and a man pressed for- 
ward, and begged, for the love of heaven, to have 

* Meaning an oppression, a sense of weight. 
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a bit of bacon for the child to suck, for it was 
just dwindling away, and the bacon was the only 
thing in life for it. 

The bacon was given; but Miss Burke at the 
same time represented to him how idle it was to 
expect any benefit from such a remedy ; but she 
spoke, as she afterwards acknowledged, quite in 
vain. Some came to buy meal, some to receive 
a daily allowance of potatoes; and the English 
party were struck by their figurative modes of 
speech, and the fine words they used. They 
remarked it to their friends, and Mrs. Burke 
said, that it might be accounted for by the genius 
of the Irish language not admitting of false 
grammar in the manner that the English does, 
or those vulgarisms which deform the provincial 
dialects. English is to them a sort of learned 
language, rather than their mother tongue: they 
have either learned it as they would learn a 
foreign tongue, or they have acquired it second- 
hand from those who learned it thus at first. 
An Irishman is always able to talk; the fluency 
and figurativeness of his imagery is proverbial. 
There,'** she said, " we shall have an instance of 
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it. The little girl who is stealing up to the 
window, regularly imposes upon Clara every day 
she comes; and though she is aware she is an 
impostor, yet every day, at the close of their 
interview, she succeeds in deceiving her anew. 
Now you will see how she manages." 

The child drew close to the window, and after 
casting a ftirtive glance at the party, she meekly 
let her eyes drop, and presently the tears rolled 
down her cheek, but she did not speak. At first 
the hearts of all were against her; but her silence 
and her tears gradually softened them. Miss 
Burke drew near to the window. 

" Well, Peggy, what's the matter to-day ?'^ 

Peggy wept, but made no answer. 

" Speak, Peggy, what is your new grievance.'^'*' 

" And what would it be," sobbed out Peggy, 
^^ but that we have not a male of mate in the 
house ! The pratees are all gone, and we cannot 
buy more, and my mother and the children — '" 
here Peggy's voice was choked by her emotions. 

" Nay," said Miss Burke, struggling against 
her compassion, '' what did you do with the 
twopence you had yesterday?" 
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^^ I bought two bunns with them last night.'" 

" Well, then, you cannot be starving."" 

" Would I ate them while the mother was in 
want?"' said Peggy, with a sort of suppressed 
indignation: ^^ sure she had the best right to the 
whole.'' 

Miss Burke took sixpence from her purse, and 
put it into the child's hands, who warmly thank- 
ed her, and took her departure instantly. 

" Well," said Mrs. Burke, " I consider Peggy 
Conner as the most clever person I know : pity 
she is not a man ; she would make a clever, but 
a wicked lawyer." 

" I am very foolish, I confess: every day I 
determine not to believe her, and every day she 
deceives me afresh.'" 

Sophia confessed she greatly doubted her sin- 
cerity : she had remarked an acute, shrewd 
glance that convinced her that Miss Peggy had 
all her senses ; but Bertha defended and pitied, 
even when facts were mentioned that she could 
defend no longer. A young woman was the 
last that lingered in the crowd of departing 
mendicants. She hung back, and when cncou- 
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raged to speak, asked for a ticket for the Dis- 
pensary. After it was given, she was asked 
what ailed her. 

^^ Its a pain in the heart I have, Miss,^^ she 
said, with a deep sigh. 

^^ A pain in the heart ! But medicine will not 
remove that." 

" I am not myself no way. Miss, entirely."" 

" And what has altered you, Grace McCar- 
thy .^'^' asked Miss Burke, kindly. 

cc Its the pain in my heart, Miss, and Maurice 
O'Neal to the fore.'' 

" Maurice O'Neal is your bachelor, is he 
not ?"" 

Amidst fresh tears and lamentations, Grace 
continued to make known, that Maurice 0*Neal 
had run away with another girl ; " And ever 
since, Miss, this pain in my heart took me, and 
I'm changed entirely." 

" In a little time," said Mrs. Burke, " you 
will be glad that you had nothing to do with a 
man who could behave so. In the mean time 
you shall stay here a day or two, and I will em- 
ploy you in some needlework." 
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Grace dropped a curtsey expressive of her 
thanks, and retired just as the gentlemen re- 
turned from Clonmel. 

Sophia, who knew Mordaunt's anxiety to hear 
the oratory of an election in Ireland, followed 
him into her mother^s dressing-room, and eagerly 
enquired how he had been pleased. 

" Why," said Mrs. Grey, who overheard the 
question, ^^ Mordaunt has received a lesson in 
popular oratory that will, I trust, make him a 
wiser man for life. Is it not so, Mordaunt .^"^ 

" You were disappointed, then," said Sophia. 

" No," he said; "I was in danger of being 
too well pleased. The topics on which the popu- 
lar candidate dilated, were chiefly liberty and the 
reform of abuses. I was dazzled by the ani- 
mation of his gestures, the profound silence of 
the immense mob below, and I had no leisure to 
examine the justness of the reasoning contained 
in his flowing periods. I was, for a time, as 
much touched with admiration as his craziest 
partisan could desire, but a slight incident roused 
me. When the voters of the opposite party 
came into town, while the words of freedom and 
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equality were yet in their ears, the mob turned 
from their darling orator to assault persons who 
had as good a right to vote as they pleased as 
the other side; gentlemen were spit upon, and 
the common people on the common were only 
saved from violence by being escorted by mili- 
tary. I caught my father'*s eye : he smiled; and 
I felt instantly what was the nature of the liberty 
that they had just heard that they ought to 
claim." 

" In one word,**' said Mr. Grey, " the liberty 
which the factionary want, is only another word 
for the most intolerable despotism. When we 
came from England, we were impressed with the 
idea that the catholics were an oppressed race; 
yet you see they have a power superior to that 
of their protestant brethren. The protestant 
candidate was not permitted by the mob to ad- 
dress his voters, or to speak at all : violence was 
successfrdly employed to accomplish their wishes, 
while the catholic candidate harangued the mob 
whenever it suited him. Yet he hardly made 
a speech in which he did not speak of the grind- 
ing oppression practised upon the people, or 
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eidiort them to shake ofip the control of the tyrants 
who degraded them, and held up to their imi- 
tation the example of France and Belgium. I 
wish the misguided populace could for one year 
be under the rule of those who thus profess such 
superior arts of government. I have a strong 
impression, that the experience they would then 
acquire, would do more to undeceive them than 
any words could do.*" 

^' Well,^^ said Sophia, as an expression of dis- 
appointment was for a moment impressed on the 
animated countenance of Mordaunt, .*' tell me, in 
two words, for I must hurry to dress, if you saw 
any difference, any such marked difference, be- 
tween the English and the Irish. '^ 

** I did,'^ said Mordaunt, with reviving energy : 
'^ I can give you no idea of the enthusiastic ex- 
pression of their countenances — the wild, fiery 
expression of their eyes when their passions are 
roused; in short, their whole demeanour was that 
of men who only required a slight stimulus to 
rush to any deed of bloodshed or excess. And 
there was something awftil in hearing the orator, 
after every sentence likely to agitate them, re- 
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commending, after an afiPected pause, peace and 
tranquillity. One felt on the very brink of a 
volcano.'' 

"And these men call themselves patriots!'' 
said the indignant Sophia: " it is pure selfish- 
ness; and, before long, the world will know it. 
These men would not be known beyond their 
own narrow circle, if they were peaceable and 
obedient citizens. Mordaunt, you cannot approve 
them." 

" He does not,'" said his father, answering for 
him; "but he is yet under the influence of 
strong excitement, and he is willing to think 
before he speaks. You will be late, my dear^'*' 
he continued, as he left the room to dress. 

At dinner the gentlemen talked of what had 
passed in the morning; and their greater intimacy 
with the character of the persons concerned, 
made them predict with greater certainty the 
issue of the election. 

' " I never,'' said Mr. Burke, " saw a greater 
instance of party spirit than in this election. The 
beggars in the street, who have been so long 
supported by the gentry and respectable shop- 
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keepers, turned against their benefactors, and 
actually, in many instances, spit upon them.^' 

^' I should mark those people," said Mr. 
Grey : ^^ I think there are cases when mistaken 
lenity discountenances the good, and only serves 
to justify the bad. On the whole, however, 
turbulent as the people were, I was struck, even 
in that excited moment, with the difference be- 
tween Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir. There was 
a lawless appearance in the inhabitants of the 
last town, that seemed to fit them for any deed 
of blood : in Clonmel they had a less ferocious 
aspect." 

" It has been observed,**' said Mr. Burke, 
" that wherever the Quakers settle, great im- 
provement follows in a town. Ireland is very 
much indebted to this class of persons, for great 
advance in commerce and the introduction of 
neatness and order; qualities in which the Irish 
are eminently deficient. Some of the principal 
trade of Clonmel is in the hands of Quakers, and 
it has prospered exceedingly." 

" Honesty, order, and punctuality, are the 
fibres of trade," said Mrs. Grey. " You have a 
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Tery extensive commerce in Clonmel, I ima- 
gine.'' 

^^ As great, if not greater, than any town in 
the south of Ireland situated inland. The river 
being navigable to Waterford is a great advan- 
tage." 

"Miss Grey ,^ he said, turning to Sophia, "Did 
you ever hear of the Irish Cluricaune?" 

" No,*" she said, " I have only been intro- 
duced to the fairies." 

" Well, I will be the master of the ceremonies 
tb the Cluricaune.* This is a solitary pigmy, 
for such I apprehend to be the true meaning of 
the word: it is devoted to drinking, and is a 
miniature Bacchus. Its province is the cellar, 
where it acts the part of the Scotch brownie." 

" Is not Naggenun^^^ asked Sophia, " a name 
often given to the Cluricaune, implying some- 
thing less than naggin or noggin,*!' the smallest 
measure for drink ? Een is an Irish diminutive, 
and like the Italian ino, a term of endearment. A 

* In Leinster he is called the Lefrechan, and both words are 
probably originally derived from luacharman^ the Irish for a 
pigmy. 

t The English gm. 
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snug covering for the bead is called fodaheen; 
hoher is a road, hohereen is a little road." 

'^ The Cluricanne,^ said an old gentleman, 
who seemed pleased with the intelligent counte- 
nances of the young English party, ^^ is also 
said to be a shoemaker, and is represented as 
avaricious and cunning, and fearful of superior 
strength: he possesses, however, the power of 
disappearing if he can unfix the eye of the person 
who is gazing on him, and this he does by stra- 
tagem."" 

^^ But you have a Bonshu in Ireland as well 
as in Scotland, have you not?^' said Mrs. Grey. 

^^ Yes," said the old gentleman, ^^ you may 
remember, madam, those lines of your poet: 

Who sits upon the heath fbrloni. 
With robe so free and tresses tom ? 
Anon she pours a harrowing strain, 
And then — she sits all mute again ! 
Now peals the wild funereal cry. 
And now — it sinks into a sigh. 

Its melancholy cry is a sure forerunner of ap- 
proaching death, but it only chooses to appear 
to families of distinction. Dr. O'Brien, in his 
Irish dictionary, says, that no families but of an 
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ancient stock are honoured with its notice; and 
adds, that on the death of one of the Knights of 
Kerry at Dingle, a small sea-port town, when 
the fairy lamentation was heard, every one of the 
merchants residing there was apprehensive that 
it foretold his own death; but they are assured, 
in a very humourous manner, by the poet who 
relates the story, that they have nothing to fear, 
for no warning voice will warn the world of the 
loss it will sustain in them.^ 

'* This is a superstition,'^ observed Mr. Grey, 
*^ common to all countries. The great, though 
they must share the common doom of mortality, 
imagine, nevertheless, that some extraordinary 
messenger foretels to them the fatal hour. In 
France they believed, till within these thirty years, 
that a supernatural appearance of fire hovering 
over the house, foretold the death of its chief.^^ 

" I remember,'^ said Mr. Burke, " when I 
was at Thopstral, in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
a curious story of a Bonshu coming before me. 
In a retired part of the coimty of Cork there was 
a solitary farm-house, where a widow lady and 
her sister lived, with only one maid-servant 

k2 
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The lawn or field before the house was covered 
with flax, which had been steeped and put out 
to dry. Every morning a large quantity of it 
was gone, and during the night the Bonshu's 
cry was heard sounding dismally about the 
grounds. The lady was satisfied the flax could 
not be carried away without hands, although her 
suspicions did not fall upon any particular per- 
son ; and she determined, if possible, to discover 
the thief. The next night the Bonshu was heard 
as usual, and she desired the servant girl to find 
out from what part of the grounds the voice 
came. The servant, however, felt too much 
alarmed to obey the order of her mistress, when 
the lady, who was a woman of strong mind, not- 
withstanding the persuasion of her sister, de-r 
termined herself on walking round the house. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and she 
had not advanced many steps from the door, 
when she saw what appeared to be the figure of 
a woman crouching in a blue cloak, singing a 
sweet but most melancholy air. She walked 
quickly up to the form, and laid her hand on its 
shoulder: it rose slowly, and continued in- 
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creasing in height; still the lady held firm her 
grasp, and her sister coming up they seized the 
Bonshu, under whose blue cloak a quantity of 
flax was found. The servant, who had recovered 
her senses on hearing the altercation that ensued, 
now came to their assistance, and they contrived 
to secure the woman for the night. The next 
day she was sent to Cork, and I was one of the 
magistrates who committed her." 

" I believe," said Mr. Grey, " that many of 
the apparitions and strange noises which are said 
to be heard in particular houses, have the same 
origin; but if we have not quite wearied you, 
wiD you explain to my young folks what the 
Phooka or spirit-horse h?'* 

" I assure you," returned Mr. Sullivan, " it 
is no easy matter to give an exact definition. 
The Welsh word gwyll^ used to express gloom, 
darkness, a shade, a goblin, night-mare — all are 
applicable to the Irish Phooka. If a man, after 
an over-dose of whiskey, falls down a precipice, 
he is immediately represented as being enticed 
to mount the spirit-horse, who has thrown him 
there. The Phooka is not meant to be accu- 
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rately defined: something of indistinctness is 
necessary to its existence. Bats are often said to 
be the favourite shape which they assume.*" 

Mrs. Burke here took advantage of a pause in 
the conversation, and the ladies left the room. 
As the young people sat tc^ther. Bertha re- 
curred to the Bonshee, the spirit that seemed most 
to interest her ; and, to please her, Miss Burke 
repeated some verses, translated from a popular 
keen,* which was composed on a young man 
named Ryan, whose mother speaks: 

Maidens sing no more in gladness 

To your merry spinning-wheds ; 
Join the Keener^s Yoice of anguish. 

Feel for what a mother feels. 

See the shou within my dwelling, 

'Tis the cold hlank shou of death : 
'Twas the Bonshee*^ voice came swelling 

Slowly o*er the midnight heath. 

Keeners, let your song not falter — 

He was as the hawthorn fair : 
Lowly at the virgin *s altar 

Will his mother kneel in prayer. 

* Keen, a song or lamentation poured over a dead body. 
Keening, the act of singing a funeral song. 
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Prayer is good to calm the spirit, 

Mlieii the Keen is sweetly sung : 
Death tho* mortal frame inherit, 

Why should age lament the young ? 

'Twas the Bonshee^s lonely wailing, 

Well I knew the voice of death, 
On the night- wind slowly sailing 

0*er the bleak and gloomy heath. 

Mordaunt came in as these last lines were ut- 
tered, and seeing the saddened expression of 
Bertha^s face, he said that he was persuaded he 
could repeat some lines infinitely wittier and 
better. 

" On the Bonshee ?^ said Bertha, eagerly. 

" No, not on the Bonshee,'*' said her brother; 
^' but on one who is far superior to all the Bon- 
shees and Phookas in the world— on Mr. Brian 
OXynn. 

Brian 0*Lynn had no breeches to wear. 
So he bought him a sheep-skin to make him a pair. 
With the skinny side out, and the wooUy side in : 
'^ They are pleasant and cool,** says Brian 0*Lynn. 

Brian 0*Lynn had no watch to put on. 

So he scooped out a turnip to make him a one. 

He next put a cricket close under the shkin : 

« Whoo ! they'll thin^ jt is tickin," says Bryan O'Lynn. 
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It was with difficulty that Mordaiint could 
get the words out, amidst repeated bursts of 
laughter. 

" Inimitable Bryan O'Lynn !'' said Sophia, 
" Mordaunt, I give you credit for finding out 
those verses : let us hear them again.'*' He re- 
peated them, and it was acknowledged that they 
would bear repetition. 

" I cannot,**' said Miss Burke, " rival Brian 
O'Lynn ; but there is some merit in the verses 
addressed to a pretty damsel, called the Star of 
Sweet Dundalk/' 

In beauteous spring when birds do sing^ 

And cheer each m]nrtle shade, 
And shepherd swains serenades the plains 

To find their lambs that ^s strayed, 

Nigh Boden^s Grove I chanced to rove 

To take a rural walk, 
When to my sight appeared in white 

The Star of Sweet Dundalk. 

Your beauteous face my wounds encrase, 

And skin more white than chalk, 
Makes me regret the day I met 

The Star of Sweet Dundalk.* 

* The Author is indebted to the Dublin Literary Oazette for 
these veises. 
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" These ballads,^ said Mrs. Grey, when the 
general mirth had a little subsided, ^^ are amus- 

^g9 AS ff^^T^g y<>u A ^ciy competent idea of the 
phraseology and idiom of the lower class. It 
has been said of Ireland that she sings polemics — 
the only nation in the world, perhaps, who set 
their religious controversies to music. I think, 
Sophia, you found a verse this morning that 
amused you exceedingly, in the Dublin Literary 
Gazette.'' 

" Yes, indeed ; nor have I forgotten it.'' 

The blessed Virgin that we prize 
The fairest fair above the skies^ 
On her the Heretics tell lies 
When they would make convarsions. 

"Oh!" said Miss Burke, " I know two lines 
will throw yours completely into the shade." 

Tran-a-sub-a-stan-a-si-a-cy-a-shin 
Is de fait in which we do diffind. 

" I acknowledge myself vanquished," said So- 
phia, while Bertha laughed herself almost into 
hysterics, as Mordaunt placed himself before her, 
repeating, with a wonderfully exact imitation of 
the brogue : — 

K 5 
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Oh ! Thady Brady, you are my daxlin; 

You are my looking-glass from ni^t till maming : 

I loye you betther without one fardin 

Than Brian Gallagher wid house and garden. 

^^ What a collection he has got already f* said 
Miss Burke. ^^ You are, indeed, an apt soholar, 
Mr. Mordaunt. I imagine, from your mirth, that 
such national poetry is new to you. You have 
none in England." 

^^ Not of that description, certainly. Our na- 
tional idiom is not so rich as yours; and the old 
English ballads, though exquisite specimens of 
feeling and of pathos, are of a class too high 
to be compared to the ballads we have heard to- 
night.'^' 

" Ours,'' said Mrs. Grey, " has long been a 
peaceable country : objects of rivalry and dis- 
sension have passed away so completely, that 
our national peculiarities and prejudices slumber 
unexcited and unthought of." 

" It is true for you," said Mrs. Burke, as the 
gentlemen entered the room— and the conversa- 
tion dropped. 
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MoBDAUNT Grey was naturally inclined to dis- 
tinguish himself. Of a bold, fearless temper, and 
a reflecting mind, he had, during his stay at 
Elton, taken an active "part in the debating so- 
ciety which was established there by the Eton 
boys ; and his mind was full of high ideas and 
false notions of true glory. Mr. Ghrey was de- 
sirous to give a fixed and lasting impression to 
his mind from what was passing around him ; for, 
like all young politicians, he had Utopian ideas 
of government; and liberty seemed to him, as it 
had done to others, the only shrin^ at which a 
generous mind could bow. 

According to the plan he had proposed to 
himself, Mr. Grey invited his son to accompany 
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him to Clonmel, to witness the progress of the 
election. On their way the conversation turned 
upon the injuries Ireland is said to have received 
from England. 

" This is a subject,^' said Mr. Grey, " involv- 
ing so many different and clashing interests, that 
it is very difficult to enter upon it without a 
greater knowledge of all the circumstances than 
commonly falls to the lot of most of those who 
yet decide very resolutely. In speaking of the 
troubles of Ireland, it is generally forgotten that, 
from the reign of Henry the Second to that of 
Henry the Eighth, England and the other coa- 
tinental states were in a very disturbed and un- 
settled condition ; and that the elements which 
composed the kingdom of Ireland necessarily 
produced internal convulsions. First there were 
the Irish ; then the English who came over with 
Earl Strongbow, and the followers of king John; 
and again, in the reign of Edward the Third, a 
third party in the English, who came over under 
his protection, and who were more favoured by 
him than the earlier settlers. It is also worthy of 
your attention, that those who complain most. 
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in the present day, of the long ill usage and 
sufferings of Ireland, are the descendants of 
those very persons who, at an earlier period, 
caused all the misery, anarchy, and rebellion 
which they reprobate. From the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, religious animosity has been added 
to political hatred. At that period, Ireland was 
firmly attached to the Catholic religion, and the 
larger portion of it continued Catholics, though 
the Reformation was proclaimed in England; 
and some years afterwards this difference in reli- 
gion occasioned great bloodshed. The battle of 
the Boyne, in the reign of William, was gained 
by the Protestants, after a very severe struggle; 
and though the Catholics were subdued, they 
were not united to the Protestants. The same 
feeling has existed ever since, and has produced 
in its progress a mass of passion and misguided 
feeling that is at once intricate, yet obvious. 
The recent relief-bill has nominally done away 
this feeling ; though, in fact, it has but induced 
a change of sentiment from one party to the 
other. The Catholics have now the upper hand — 
the Protestants consider that government with- 
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holds its favour from them. Men have arisen, in 
both countries, eminent for abilities, integrity, 
and high acquirements ; yet none of them have 
been able to find out a panacea by which Ireland 
can at once be relieved from her distresses, and 
rise to its just level in the scale of civilised na- 
tions. Yet among the agitators of the present 
day there are men of limited connexion, and no 
influence on any but the lowest classes of the 
people, who start forward to pronounce them- 
selves able to do away all the evils of Ireland at 
once; to unite all parties; and, in short, perform 
a miracle. These persons use the popular cry of 
' liberty,^ but they are in fact the enemies of the 
people ; and their sole object is the aggrandize- 
ment of themselves. This is not the true legi- 
timate love of liberty, in its best sense; and those 
who are deceived by it are commonly those whose 
youth and inexperience prevent detection; or 
the ignorant, whom no knowledge can improve. 
Observe the arguments used by the popular side 
in this election. Are they not all subversive ^f 
good order P What would the same men say, if 
in their own houses any one servant was to arise 
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and speak against them, and recommend rebel- 
lion? How prompt in such a case their mea- 
sures would be to get rid of the offenders ! Yet 
are they, as servants of the crown, men seeking 
to represent an important country, and yet talk- 
ing in such a manner as to excite the restless, 
thoughtless people to rebellion. If the mob 
could ever judge wisely, they would feel that 
such a person was unworthy to become their re- 
presentative. Examine his speeches, and see if 
such is not their tendency ; and then apply to 
them the simple principle of obedience to the 
laws, and honour to the king." 

By this time they had reached the suburbs of 
Clcmmel, and met parties of military, escorting 
the voters of the Protestant candidates. Deaf- 
ening shouts reached them from the crowd, and 
it was with some difficulty they made their way. 
They were effectually stopped, however, in front 
of the tally-rooms of the popular candidate. 
There they saw some of that freedom which 
he declared them to be deprived of. Persons 
who were pressing forward to vote for the other 
side were mobbed by the crowd, ahd carried, 
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against their consent, to vote for the popular 
party. 

Mordaimt was indignant. ^*Why do they 
not resist?^ he said. ^^ How can they suffer them- 
selves to be thus triumphed over .^" 

^^ If the mob could but take it, this lesson is 
worth a million of orations. This is the liberty 
they are, in reality, fond of — a liberty that shall 
place all other persons under their dominion.**^ 

A gentleman was at this moment stopped by 
the crowd. The most horrid yells were heard, 
and several of the mob pressed hard upon him. 
Some respectable men who were near, evi- 
dently came forward to defend him; but the 
crowd only grew more riotous. Mr. Grey and 
Mordaunt pressed forward eagerly to his assist- 
ance. The young man himself was perfectly 
cool aud temperate. 

^' You may spare yourself the trouble," he 
said to the men who were insulting him ; ^^ I 
shall proceed, do what you will." 

" Keep off, keep off!" shouted several voices; 
but the crowd were evidently striving to hustle 
him close to the wall, and in that case would 
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have done him serious mischief. Mordaunt and 
Mr. Grey still kept close to him, and they made 
some progress in spite of the crowd. A man 
collared Mordaunt, and he was upon the point 
of felling him to the ground, when his father 
interposed. 

^^ Do not touch him,^ said his father, ^^ he is 
drunk;'' and with a vehement effort Mordaunt 
disengaged himself from the irritating hand. The 
youtig stranger in the mean time remained per- 
fectly calm : once he smiled on Mordaunt, but 
he looked scornfully at the crowd, and finally 
succeeded in reaching his own tally-rooms with- 
out any injury. 

As they walked home, Mr. Grey remarked 
upon the little value that is to be placed on 
popular applause. " The person the crowd are 
now delighting in,'' he said, ^^is a gentleman 
highly respectable, but quite unknown to them, 
and who has not one acre of property in the 
country; while the man you perceive they hiss 
whenever be appears, and whom they will not 
even suffer to address them, has himself always 
been favourable to the claims of the Catholics, 
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and voted mvariably on their side; while his 
uncle.. Lord Donoughmore, whose title he in- 
herits, together with his property, has on aU occa- 
sions befriended the Catholics, never failed them 
in the hour of trial, has a large property in the 
country, is a kind landlord and their steady 
friend, and yet you see how they reward their 
friends ! To-morrow, if Mr. Wise does not go 
all lengths with them, they will abandon him 
perhaps. Remember, my dear son, that there 
is nothing so vain, so unsubstantial, as popular 
applause." 

Mordaunt listened with deep attention to his 
father. Fame, reputation, glory, are so dear to 
the young mind, that he could not be expected, 
under any convictions, to despise them ; but he 
shrunk from the vulgar shout of admiration, and 
he proposed to himself a sweeter recompense in 
the well-judging and discriminating few. To 
Bertha and to Sophia he confided these hopes, 
and they received a new stimulus from the deep 
interest with which they were listened to by the 
one, and eagerly cherished and strengthened by 
the other. Each formed bright visions for the 
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renown of their brother, and stunulated him by 
their confiding affection to deserve them. 

Though warmly pressed by the Burkes to pay 
them a longer visit, the English party were soon 
again on the wing; but before they left Tippe- 
rary, they went to visit a fine slate-quarry in the 
neighbourhood, and to observe the method of 
preparing the dates. The ride enchanted them ; 
they passed through the finest woods, affording 
beautiful glimpses of the surrounding country, 
but as they approached the spot, the beautiful 
mountains at a distance, which formed the love- 
liest back-ground to the landscape, and the deep 
dark glen in which the quarry is situated, so full 
of varied beauties, excited fresh pleasure and un- 
wearied praise. The mountain-stream and pro- 
jecting rock, all combined to leave nothing to be 
desired. The young people were greatly amused 
to see the slates cut. They were brought from 
the quarry in thick masses, which were separated 
into thin flakes by the application of an iron in- 
atrument like a chisel, and a hammer. They 
were then removed to another place, where they 
were cut into square regular shapes, according 
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as their size would admit. This was done in a 
very simple manner: there was a small rim of 
iron like a scraper fixed firmly in the ground; 
a man held the edge of the slate on the iron, 
and struck the slate with a sharp instrument: 
the fracture was then straight. The largest 
are called queens, the next size duchesses, then 
countesses, and the fourth ladies, an arrange- 
ment of size sufiiciently amusing, and which 
greatly entertained Bertha. 

As they returned home to Mr. Burke's house, 
Mr. Grey enquired what might be the popula- 
tion of Tipperary. 

" Of the entire county I suppose you mean,'** 
said Mr. Burke : ^^ it is reckoned to contain 
about three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
inhabitants, and upwards of eight hundred thou- 
sand acres. Agricultural pursuits alone occupy 
the people; and the advantages of education to 
the poor are very carefully and extensively sup- 
plied.^' 

" You have a great deal of reclaimable bog in 
this county, have you not?" enquired Mr. Grey. 

^^ Full forty thousand acres, all lying in the 
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neighbourhood of limestone and gravel. It is 
very rich in coal, and has some of the finest 
mountains in Ireland. The land is in some 
places extraordinarily fertile, and improvements 
of every description are rapidly going on. The 
Suir is the only river of any size in the county, 
but the Shannon washes the western part of it. 
Anciently, Tipperary was divided into two great 
districts. The northern and mountainous, called 
Ormond, (a palatinate once subject to the ancient 
house of Ormond;) the southern, called Holy 
Cross, and tributary to the famous abbey of that 
name. This county abounds in interesting re- 
mains of antiquity, both military and ecclesi- 
astical. Among the former, the most singular is 
the castle of Ardfinnon, built by king John; and 
the rock of Cashel, which we visited the other 
day, is exceedingly beautiAil. To my mind, its 
picturesque position, standing on a precipitous 
rock, while the cathedral is grouped with square 
and round towers of unknown date, together with 
the curious chapel erected by Gorman Mac Cu- 
linon, king and archbishop of Cashel, in the year 
901, present as singular and interesting an 
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assemblage as can be imagined, and which, I 
believe, no other comity can surpass. And the 
exquisite workmanship still existing in Holy 
Cross, a few miles further, is highly deserving of 
notice. The county of Tipperary may certainly 
be said to be one of the largest and the most 
fertile in the kingdom. Nowhere is education 
more widely difiused: mineral productions are to 
be found in her mountains, and the mountains 
themselves are eminently beautiful." 

^^ Man,^ said Mr. Grey, ** seems the only 
growth that dwindles here." 

" Not so,'^ said Mr. Burke; "it has been a 
disturbed and turbulent county, I grant, but we 
are mending; and you will nowhere see a finer 
peasantry than that of Tipperary." 

" It would be highly advantageous to the 
country,'' said Mr. Grey, " and is, I understand, 
perfectly feasible, to reclaim the bog and flooded 
land, which I am told amounts to nearly three 
hundred thousand acres." 

" Yes," said Mr. Burke, " you have been 
rightly informed. The land is covered by the 
expansion of lakes and of rivers, arising from 
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obstructions both natural and artificial, which 
are daily accumulating. It is reckoned, that if 
these lands were made fit for cultivation, they 
would produce ten millions per annum of agri- 
cultural produce, which England now takes from 
foreign nations, and would then take from Ire- 
land.^ 

*^ Has any plan ever been proposed," en- 
quired Mr. Grey, ^^ to effect this desirable ob- 
ject.?^ 

^^ The Irish red bog consists of a porous, 
q>ongy, undulating mass, generated by the ca- 
pillary attraction of aquatic plants, resting on a 
retentive clay strata, called lacklea. It is im- 
pervious to water, and favourable to the growth 
of aquatic plants. The general plan recom- 
mended for reclaiming the Irish bogs, is to 
deepen and widen the bog streams, and also to 
deepen, widen, and render navigable, the rivers 
into which those streams fall ; for lowering the 
beds of the rivers would not only drain the great 
expansions of lakes and rivers, but withdraw the 
water from the bogs also, which bogs have ac- 
tually been created by the obstructions to the 
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discharge of their superfluous waters. Many of 
the rivers in Ireland now roll in beds twenty 
feet above their ancient channels. The bed of 
the Inny, in the county of Longford, was ascer- 
tained to have risen precisely three feet within 
the last forty years. At M oninea in Roscom- 
mon, it was also clearly proved that the bed of 
the bog stream had risen twenty feet in one 
hundred and twenty years; but this was not 
generally remarked, because the elevation of the 
boggy surface was in proportion to the rise of 
the bog stream." 

" And what," asked Mr. Grey, " is the gene- 
ral plan proposed for draining these lands .'^''^ 

" Drainage may be effected either by cutting 
a deep trench in the bog, or in preference, by 
deepening the bog stream. The masses of mat- 
ter raised in cleansing the bottom will be found, 
in many cases, to be the most valuable manure 
for the reclaimation of the bog surface, the cen- 
tral bogs of Ireland flowing over soft calcareous 
bottoms. But, to eflect this, the levels of the 
adjacent rivers must be lowered, by which de- 
pression it is an acknowledged fact, that many 
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of them, such as the Inny, the Brusna, and 
others, would be rendered important lines of in- 
land navigation. When bog streams cannot be 
made available, deep canals should be cut, which 
may sometimes repay the expenses of construct- 
ing, by the sale of the fuel so raised. The town 
of Poppinheim, in Germany, was built by the 
sale of turf raised in cutting a canal from a noi- 
some bog to the river Ems, and now exists by 
that trade.^'* 

Mr. Grey'^s horse started at this moment, as a 
poor woman sitting by the road-ride smoking rose 
unexpectedly, and in a drawling tone craved 
charity of his honour. 

After they had passed, he enquired whether 
tobacco-pipes, of an ancient form, had not been 
found in Ireland. 

*^ Yes,**' said Mr. Burke, " they are frequent- 
ly found in digging or ploughing up the ground, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of those circu- 
lar entrenchments called Danish forts, which 
were more probably the villages or settlements 
of the ancient Irish. These pipes are believed, 
by the peasantry, to belong to the Cluricaunes, 
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and when discovered are broken, as a kind of re- 
tort for the tricks which their supposed owners 
had played off. In th^ Anthologia Hibemia, 
there is a print of one which was found at Bran- 
nockstown, county of Kildare, sticking between 
the teeth of a human skull; and it is accompa- 
nied by a paper, which, on the authority of 
Herodotus, goes to prove that the northern na- 
tions of Europe were acquainted with tobacco, 
or a herb of similar properties, and that they 
smoked it through small tubes, of course, long 
before America was known." 

" How curious and interesting,'' said Mr. 
Grey, " are these glimpses of the truth, which 
reach us from time to time. You remember, I 
dare say, the ship that was found some years 
ago when excavating under the city of Dantzig: 
in its hull several small clay pipes were found." 

" The remains of an ancient vessel," said Mr. 
Burke, " were also found in a bog in the north 
of Ireland, but it was unfortunately destroyed 
by the peasantry ; and like that dug out from an 
old branch of the river Rother in Kent, and that 
of Dantzig, must have lain there undisturbed for 
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centuries. The Irish vessel was supposed to 
cany from forty to fifty tons burden, from an 
examination of the size and form of the ribs and 
planks. It was found in Bally William Bog, in 
the liberties of Coleraine. Notwithstanding the 
injuries of time, the outside planks measured an 
inch and a quarter in thickness; but of them 
only small pieces could be traced. Some of the 
ribs were eight inches broad, five deep, and seven 
or eight feet long: neither keel nor mast could 
be discovered. These remains were torn up and 
carried off before the particulars were fully in- 
vestigated. . The timber was all oak, and several 
car-loads of it were drawn away. Some silver 
coins of Edward the Third were found in ijt, and 
several bones, which on being exposed to the 
air crumbled away." 

" I remember," said Mr. Grey, " that the 
ship found at Dantzig measured from stem to 
stem fifty-four feet, and in breadth near twenty 
feet. A box of tobacco-pipes was found all 
entire, with heads about the size of a thimble, 
and tubes from four to six inches in length. The 
ship was like that found in Ireland, built of oak, 

l2 
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her planks about twenty inches broad, full of 
tree nails, and no iron about her, except her 
rudder bands. A boat was found near, which 
had fallen to pieces. Many human bones were 
in the hold fore and aft; and it is supposed that 
the vessel had been lost in some convulsion of 
nature before the foundation of the city, upwards 
of five hundred years ago, as the place had been 
so long built over." 

The young people had listened attentively to. 
this conversation, and Sophia expressed her 
great anxiety to get a sight of the drawings 
which had, she understood, been made upon the 
occasion. Her father promised to endeavour to 
procure them for her on her return to Eng-. 
land. 

" I have sometimes thought,^' she said, " that 
if one could but know all that has been done in 
the world, we should not be so wise as we think 
we are. I have a great idea, that in the vege- 
table world, at least, we are only making disco- 
veries that have been made before, though they 
seem to us new. Tobacco, for instance, or at 
least, the use of some plant for smoking, has 
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evidently been of less recent invention than we 
imagine." 

" In the vegetable world," said her father, 
" certainly, a large field is left for the imagina- 
tion : but there are some modern inventions 
which were certainly unknown to the ancients ; 
and of the application of many existing powers 
to the purposes of life they were quite ignorant* 
Chemistry was to them a dead letter, and of 
steam they knew nothing.**' 

" And yet, sir, what wonderful things they 
performed;' 

" They did, in buildings and roads ; but they 
were ignorant of the power of machinery in a very 
great degree. The application of mechanical pow- 
er to supersede human labour was, as compared 
with modern invention, absolutely unknown.**"* 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
their arrival at Mr. Burke''s; and the next morn- 
ing they set off for the county of Wicklow, 
leaving with regret their kind friends, and with 
hearts half saddened at the prospect of the me- 
lancholy meeting they were to have with their 
widowed and childless cousin, Mrs. O 'Toole; 
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O^Toole Castle lay in the wildest part of Wick- 
low; but their first stage from Tipperary was 
Kilkenny. " The inhabitants of this town boast," 
said Mr. Grey, as they passed through it, " that 
they have fire without smoke, water without 
mud, air without fog, and that their streets are 
paved with marble : all which is said to be lite- 
rally true. The marble hills about iCilkenny are 
very curious. The cathedral, you see, is a fine 
building, of the Gothic order. It is the seat of 
the bishop of Ossory ; and the castle, which we 
shall presently see better, was once the residence 
of the Duke of Ormond. The river Nore runs 
through the town. 

" Now, now !**' exclaimed Bertha, as the 
postillions drove rapidly forward; "I see the 
tops of the battlements !'' 

In a few moments more the whole of the build- 
ing was descried. It had an imposing appear- 
ance, viewed from the bridge; and the water that 
flowed past it, and the trees at its feet, added 
greatly to its beauty. 

As they passed through Carlow, Mrs. Grey 
remarked that it was famous for its butter. 
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" Ireland is a capital pasture country," re- 
marked Mr. Grey ; " and the dairies are, com- 
monly, excellent. The soil, which is remarkable 
for its fertility, rests principally upon a substra- 
tum of limestone ; to which circumstance, in all 
probability, its fertility is mainly attributable. 
This valuable species of stone occupies the cen- 
tral district of the island, extending from Lough 
Erne in Fermanagh, in the north of Ireland, to 
the coimty of Cork ; and from Dublin in the 
east to the coimty of Galway in the west — sup- 
porting and nourishing nearly two-thirds of the 
kingdom. Even the flat bogs of the country rest 
upon limestone. There is a beautiful species of 
brown marble, scarcely known beyond the Barony 
of Fermanagh. Statuary marble is found in 
Donegal and Galway ; and also some very beauti- 
ful rose-coloured marble. The granite regions 
are Donegal in the north, Connaught in the 
west, in Down, and in Leinster. In the super- 
ficial blocks of granite, beryls of a bright green 
are frequently found, which bring a good price in 
the London and Edinburgh markets. The Con- 
naught range of granite possesses quantities of 
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the green serpentine of the most exquisite colours. 
Ireland is exceedingly rich in minerals. The 
copper-mines have turned out uncommonly well. 
There are several of lead, which are equally pro- 
ductive. The silver-mines of Tipperary have not 
been worked since the time of queen Anne ; and 
the gold mines of Wicklow, the government have 
discontinued working these two years : they never 
paid, I believe, the expense of working them.**' 

Here the postillion stopped, to say that he was 
going to enter Arklow ; and his honour had wish- 
ed to be told. 

" We have then,^ said Mr. Grey, ^^ while we 
were talking, passed through a portion of Wex- 
ford. There is nothing, I believe, to be seen at 
Arklow : the town is poor and mean ; but on the 
bridge there is a fine view of the vale of Avoca. 
We are now about to go up the vale of Avoca ; 
and you will be, I am persuaded, enchanted with 
the scenery." 

"That is a fine bridge," said Sophia, as they 
drove, not over it, but by a road which com- 
manded a view of it ; « and the river is so broad 
that it has nineteen arches." 
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*' Arklow," said Mr. Grey, " has recollections 
in which we are concerned. The ruins of Ark- 
low Castle, in their pride and strength, belonged 
to the Earls of Ormond, to whom it still gives the 
title of Baron. In 1331 it was besieged by the 
O'Tooles, the ancestors of that very person whose 
property I have just inherited ; but they were 
defeated with great slaughter, and repulsed from 
its walls.'' 

The very first entrance to the vale of Avoca 
is beautiful ; and the drivers were ordered to 
drive slowly, that none of its beauties might be 
lost. They passed Glenort, the seat of Lord 
Carysfort, of which they could see nothing but 
the beautiful woods ; and they arrived at the 
wooden bridge, delighted with all they had seen, 
and acknowledging that it surpassed their hopes. 
At this place they got out of the carriage to as- 
cend a small hill, from which they saw, to great 
perfection, the second meeting of the waters. 
The sea formed a distant blue line on the hori- 
zon, on which the spires of Arklow seemed laid 
in dazzling whiteness. The two streams, after 
making a tortuous course, join on a small plat- 
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been found on the European continent. One of 
these ornaments was found by a peasant the 
other day, and sold for forty pounds. 

The vale of Avoca satisfied their most eager 
expectations. The glimpses of the water ; the 
stately edifices on the opposite side ; the beauti- 
ful variety of woods and scenery, valley and 
hill; the serpentine winding of the water — all 
seemed to unite to make it a finished picture. 

The inn at Avoca is very prettily situated, and 
was, in all the pride of summer, grown over with 
roses. While dinner was preparing, they went to 
see the first meeting of the waters ; and the guide 
showed them the very spot on which Mr. Moore 
sat while he made the verses on Avoca. There 
the party seated themselves also ; and the postil- 
lion, who had followed them, asked if they had 
heard Mr. Moore^s verses on the meeting of the 
waters. 

" Ask him to repeat them," whispered Ber- 
tha. 

Mr. Grey did so ; and he complied immedi- 
ately, holding in his hand a small switch he had 
cut from a neighbouring thorn. His enunciation 
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was remarkably clear and distinct, as he recited 
the lines, (which he had probably done times 
without number,) 

There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 

When he came to those lines where the poet 
says, 

life must depart, 
Ere those scenes can fade from my heart, 

the postillion paused, and pointing to a tongue- 
shaped heap of gravel across the stream, on which 
some bushes grew, and which is common in all 
Irish streams, he said : " That was once in the 
shape of a heart, but the many floods have altered 
it. But the poet meant that when he spoke of a 
heart." 

All good-naturedly forbore to smile; but as 
they returned to the inn, Mordaunt asked So- 
phia'*s opinion of rustic conversatories. 

The next morning Mr. Grey proposed to them 
an excursion, partly on foot and partly on horse- 
back, through the wild regions of Glenmalure 
and Glanderlough. " I can ensure two things,^' 
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he said ; ^^ plenty of plain and simple fare, and a 
sufficient number of ponies to prevent fatigue.**^ 

It was an excursion that promised pleasure to 
every one, and there was not a dissenting. voice 
on the occasion. The vale and inn of Glenmalure 
are distant about five miles and a half; and the 
road lies on the banks of the Avonley the whole 
way. They crossed the river at Ballynoclosh- 
bridge, and followed the road on the opposite 
bank. The vale from the meeting of the waters 
is soft and lovely in its character, and but ill 
prepared the party for the wild fastnesses of 
Glenmalure. 

" The name of this vale," Said Sophia, '* I 
was told at Avoca, signifies the place of much 
ore, I wonder if we shall find any.*" 

For a while they loitered on their road, in order 
to search for it, but this was found to impede 
their march ; so they gave up their golden hopes. 
At Drunkitt Hill they had the first view of 
Glenmalure. All stopped to gaze in deep admi- 
ration. The glen is four miles and a half in 
length, enclosed by lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountains, and from which, at the remotest ex- 
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tremity, there is no way of getting out, except 
by a pass over a high and rugged mountain. In 
the centre stands the barrack, a solitary house, 
faintly relieved firom the dark mountains in the 
back-ground. It stood a monument of the crimes 
of past times ; and in the unhappy disturbances 
of 1798, Glenmalure was the seat of much blood- 
shed. 

<^ It was in these fastnesses, was it not,**^ said 
Mrs. Grey, " that Teagh Mac Hugh O'Byrn or 
Bryn, of Ballinaen, occasioned so much anx- , 
iety in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ?^' 

" If chosen well,'" said Mordaunt, " a hun- 
dred resolute men could defend it against a 
thousand invaders." 

" Did you ever see a finer scene?" said Sophia. 
" The lofty mountains on each side, the Avon- 
ley flowing down the centre of the valley, and 
the unbroken series of hills, make an unrivalled 
picture of wild and desolate nature.'^ 

" I should not like, however, to live in the bar- 
rack of Drumgoff,'' said Mordaunt. "It must be a 
melancholy duty. I should not like civil war at all.**' 

" The military road," said his father, " which 
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has been made through the country, has greatly 
facilitated the approach of the traveller to these 
wild regions, and also rendered them more tran- 
quil. There is a very neat English inn at Glen- 
malure, where I propose passing the night. This 
will give us time to ascend Lugnaguilla, should 
any of the party be sufficiently venturesome ; and 
to see the lead-mines, which are very valuable.**' 
Arrived at Wiseman's inn, the expedition for 
to-morrow was properly arranged. Sophia volun- 
teered to accompany her father and brother: 
Bertha and Mrs. Grey remained at the inn till 
their return. During their absence Bertha visited 
every part of the innkeeper's little premises; talk- 
ed to him, to his great delight, of England ; and 
could even speak of the village from whence he 
came. She was treated with the greatest defe- 
rence and respect ; and before half an hour was 
over, she had an offer of a young kid, a brood 
of chickens she had greatly admired, and a young 
kitten with whom she had had a game at play. 
Bertha looked at her offered subjects with re- 
gret. The chickens, in particular, were a great 
temptation ; and the kid was so playful, it was 
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very hard to say. No. But it was said at last; 
and she even came, in time, to wonder how she 
could ever have hesitated. She had just returned 
&om a ride with her mother in another part of 
the glen, when the adventurers returned. At first, 
all was eager congratulations and hurried ques- 
tions; but when Sophia had eaten something, 
and Mordaunt was off with his father, trout- 
fishing, Mrs. Grey and Bertha placed Sophia 
between them, and required &om her a minute 
account of all she had seen and all she had un- 
dergone. 

^< Begin at the beginning,^^ said Bertha ; and 
her sister prepared to oblige her. " The easiest 
ascent we could find,'' she said, " was the front 

of Dnmigoff Hill, whose surface is strewed with 
mica slate, curiously incurvated and jcontorted, 

and strongly resembling splinters of wood; be- 
sides occasional beds of quartz. After we had 
gained the top of Drumgoff, we followed the 
bed of a mountain-torrent, up a gentle vale, till 
we came to Kelly's Lough, which is a small 
pool. The most difficult part of the journey 
followed. We climbed a steep precipice of loose 
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rubbish, or, as they termed it, rubble^ and long 
grass ; a work of great difficulty, I assure you. 
It was then, Bertha, I rejoiced you were not 
with us. From the ridge above this steep, the 
dark cliffs of the magnificent mountain begin to 
appear. From thence to the summit the way 
lay over a smooth green sod, which makes an 
excellent sheep-walk ; and our guide justly re- 
marked to us, that the great extent of Table 
Land, the summit of the mountain, was very 
extraordinary. The highest point is marked by 
a large stone, resting upon small and low sup- 
porters. It is called Piercers Table. From this 
elevated spot we were told that, in clear weather, 
five counties were visible ; and that even the 
Oaulters of Tipperary are to be seen from thence. 
We were not so fortunate. An immense and 
wonderful prospect lay before us ; but I confess 
I could not distinguish all that my guide told 
me I ought to see. Towards the north, Kippure 
and the Great Sugar-loaf raise their towering 
summits to the clouds, beyond a lengthened 
chain of waste and barren country. The scene 
smiles to the west and south ; and to the east we 
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saw, at one glance, mountain and vale, wooded 
glens and rapid rivers, with St. George's channel 
in the distance." 

" I wish now I had gone,'' said Bertha:— 
" only one little difficulty. Mother, are not you 
sorry ?" 

" No,"" said Mrs. Grey ; " I like Sophy's de- 
scription so well that I am not anxious to see the 
scene itself." 

" And another thing we saw, Bertha," said 
her sister, " would have pleased you so ! Over the 
inaccessible cliffs of Imail, the eagle is constantly 
seen to hover." 

" A real eagle !" said Bertha. 

" Most real, I assure you ; and the guide told 
me of an eagle in Galway, who once took away a 
woman's child in its claws, and flew off with it 
to its nest. The woman discovered it in time to 
save it. She flew rather than walked to the 
spot ; and scrambling up the rock in a manner 
she would have shrunk from at any other time, 
she arrived just as the eagle had placed the child 
in the nest. She snatched at it. The bird of 
Jove was scared by the cries of those who accom- 
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panied her; and she reached the ground in safety, 
pressing her recovered child to her breast." 

" Oh, what a wonderful escape !*' said Ber- 
tha. " What courage she showed!" 

" She was a mother," said Sophia. " She 
thought not of fear." 

There was a pause, which Bertha broke by 
saying to Mrs. Grey, " Do not you think, mam- 
ma, that Sophy would act just like a Roman 
Cornelia, in diflScult times ?" 

" She will do more, I trust," said Mrs. Grey: 
" she will be, I hope, a Christian — setting, her- 
self, the example she wishes to see followed. In 
these times, each individual should be careful to 
set an example of submission to the laws, and of 
cheerful, steady continuance in the path of duty. 
One does not know how far the good influence 
may extend. But we are interrupting the thread 
of Sophia's narrative. She did not return, I 
think, by the same road she went." 

" No, we descended the north side of the 
mountain, by the upper end of Glenmalure val- 
ley, to the grand waterfall called the Ess. Oh ! 
how you would have admired that waterfall, and 
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how beautiful it was. Our guide told us that 
this place was the scene of a very tragical occur- 
rence. An ill-fated outlaw, in endeavouring to 
escape firom a party of military, pushed his horse 
at full speed down the mountain-side, and being 
unable to rein him in when he reached the pre- 
cipice, both horse and rider went headlong down 
the steep, and perished at the instant they reach- 
ed the bottom." 

'' Perhaps he did it on purpose to escape an 
ignominious death," said Bertha. 

" No,'' replied her sister, " for he was seen to 
make the most desperate efforts to control him ; 
but all in vain.^ 

Bertha gave him the tribute of a dgh; and 
then drawing her chair close to her sister, she 
continued to retalk all she had just heard, till 
Mordaunt returned in triumph with a basket of 
fine trout, of which he was not a little proud. 

It was decided, after some deliberatibn, that 
the visit to the mines should be given up. The 
gentlemen only could go there, and both Mr. 
Grey and Mordaunt had already seen several. 
They procured specimens of their value, but 
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they did not visit them, proceeding to Olandao 
lough, through a hollow between the moun-» 
tains, which is part of the military road ; and 
though on a considerable ascent, it was smooth 
and level. So many traditions are attached to 
the Saxon churches in the vale of Olandalough, 
that the imagination was prepared to be greatly 
excited. 

It is a stupendous excavation, between one 
and two thousand yards in breadth, and about 
two miles and a half in extent. Lofty and preci- 
pitous mountains hang over it on every side, 
except on that by which it is entered, between 
Derrybawn on the south, and Braccagh moun- 
tains on the north. The eastern extremity, of 
the vale is an extensive mead, watered by a deep, 
clear rivulet, fed by the lakeijn the valley, and 
abounding with excellent trout. The party pro- 
ceeded over a narrow but passable road, which led 
to the once famous city of Glandalough, which is 
the last place where a traveller must expect to 
meet with any refreshment ; and a mile further is 
seen the gloomy vale, so famed for the retreat of 
St. Kevin from the beauteous Kathleen. 
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^' How grand, how imposing is the solitude 
of nature !^^ said Sophia, as they left behind 
them all traces of human habitation and hu- 
man pursuits, and moved on, like pilgrims, 
amidst the giant works of Nature. " Only 
look. Bertha,'' she continued, ^^ at the dark, 
overhanging cliffs of Lugduff, which are re- 
flected in the stream below, with its own dark 
tints." 

" Here,'' said Mr. Grey, " in this solitary 
place, are said to be evidences of the extraordi- 
nary greatness and learning of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Ireland. The abbey and churches of 
Glandalough owe theijr origin to St. Coemgen, 
or St. Kevin. He was born in 498, and in his 
after-life founded the monastery in the vale of 
Glandalough, together with the Seven Churches. 
The first ruin that we come to is usually called * 
the Ivy-church. I remember it well, from know- 
ing it when I was a boy. It is a small chapel, 
originally roofed with stone; at one end of which 
are the remains of a round tower, perfectly de- 
tached from the body of the church, although 
only by a few feet. But the ruins of this church 
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are too imperfect to detain us long. Let us pass 
on to the remains of Olandalough." 

" Is it true,'' said Sophia, " that the origin of 
this city is attributable to a Briton? Shall I 
ask the guide.?*' 

I believe I can inform you,'' said Mr. Grey. 

The origin of this city, and its celebrity as a 
seat of learning, are attributed to St. M acaray, 
a Briton, who having learned the fame of St. 
Kevin, and the miracles wrought by him, left 
his native country, and fixed his residence in a 
cell on the east side of Glandalough. A city 
soon sprang up. From its being the resort of 
learned men, a seminary was founded, from which 
many saints and exemplary men were sent forth, 
whose sanctity and learning difiused around the 
western world that light of letters and of reli- 
gion, which in the earlier ages shone with so 
much brightness throughout this remote and, at 
that period, tranquil isle. Such, at least," con- 
cluded Mr. Grey, with a smile, " are the asser- 
tions of persons of credit and critical skill. How 
far they are deceived by their amor patrice let 
us not too closely enquire " 
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The guide called dieir attentioii to a little 
paved space, of a quadrangolar form, now called 
the Market-place, and which akme indicates the 
site of the ancient city. From this a paved 
causeway led to HoUywod, on the borders of 
the county of Kildare, through the vale of Glen- 
dascMi. The guide, with a smattering of know- 
ledge, pointed it out to their observation, by the 
title of the little Appian Way. It is com- 
posed of blocks of hewn stone, placed edgewise, 
and is about twelve feet in breadth. As they 
passed on, with slow and meditative step, the 
guide called for their attention in a tone of pe- 
culiar solemnity ; and having collected around 
him, in eager attention, the ladies of the piurty^ 
he pointed out to them a rivulet, called St. 
Kevin^s Keene, which he declared possessed mi^ 
raculous powers on the festival of St. Kevin, and 
on all Sundays and Thursdays. " It was,'' he said, 
'^ particularly designed for unhealthy children ; 
and he remembered a child of his own who had 
long been dwindling away, fairy-struck, as he be- 
Ifeved, who, on being plunged into it on a Thurs- 
day before sun-rise, got quite well entireljri^ and 
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when ftirther questioned, ^' he declared it to be an 
illigent cure, and thankftil he was for that same." 

On approaching the ruins properly denomi- 
nated the Seven Churches, Sophia stood en- 
chanted by their romantic beauty. They were 
approached only by a succession of large step- 
ping-stones in the Glendasone river, in front of 
an arched porch, sixteen feet in length by ten in 
breadth ; and looked, in that desolate place, like 
fairy creations. The guide, however, was too 
anxious to carry them off to the cathedral, to 
allow of their stopping long to follow the bent 
of their own fancies. The ruins, indeed, of this 
once splendid edifice are particularly striking. 
The original height of the walls cannot be easily 
traced. It was lighted evidently by three nar- 
row, windows in the southern wall. An arch of 
seventeen feet in breadth opens into the choir. 
The eastern window is embellished with chevron 
and other ornaments; and the mouldings bear 
impressed upon them the traces of legendary 
sculpture. The apertures by which light seems 
to have been admitted, were so small, that Sophia 
asked if they had ever been glazed. 

M 
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The guide assured her that they never had ; 
and that, let the night be ever so tempestuous, 
a lighted candle placed in that window will not 
be blown out. 

" Would you like to try, and spend the night 
here ?" asked Sophia. 

The man crossed himself. ^^ It has been 
done,^^ he said, in a low voice, looking all around 
him with a fearftd expression; ^' but he was seen 
no more.**^ 

" What became of him F'' said Sophia, while 
Bertha drew near, in strongly-excited curiosity. 

^^ He was a wild young fellow ; and he made ^ 
wager that he would hold a candle to St. Xevin 
in this spot, in the dead of night. Many a glass 
of whii^y he took when the hour came, and 
some thought that his heart failed him ; but he 
kept a good courage outermost, though small 
blame to him if he felt fearful within. He took 
the candle ; and some who followed afar o£P saw 
its small clear ray thrown over the dark plain, 
with mighty clearness. It was surprising, they 
said, how the small flame could show so far; but 
at length a dark high shadow came between it 
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and those who looked upon it. Fearful sounds 
were heard; the voice of the Bonshu screamed 
upon the wind; and all became dark as the 
grave. Phil Castello was found the next morn- 
ing, with a small black mark on his forehead, 
where the finger of St. Kevin had impressed the 
seal of death. Oh ! the tears of his widdied 
iQother, and the keening at the funeral. Oh ! it 
was an awful day; and the poor widdy didn'*t 
live loD^ after him any way. She visited his 
grave every day, and in three months was laid 
beside him, the crature.**^ 

Sophia touched Bertha, whose eyes were fixed 
with intense interest on the speaker. She started 
and smUed ; but before she could put a question 
about the poor widow, Mr. Grey called off the 
guide to explain to him why a wolf-dog is repre- 
sented holding a serpent in his mouthy on the 
firieze of a broad moulding, beside the arch of 
the great window. 

** The rason, your honour, is this : while 
the cathedral and the churches were building, 
a large serpent came every night from the brook, 
and undid all that the labourers had done in the 
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day-^ust like Penelope 'Of mild, your honour. 
The saint, however, ingaged a wolf-dog of his 
own, who killed the divil's imp ; and he had' the 
story written in stone, and the lake has ever 
since been called the Lake of the Serpent. ^^ ' ' 

** And this willow," continued Mr.' Grey, 
pointing to another part of the frieze^ where tiie 
saint is represented embracing -a tre^ ^^ this 
also, I suppose, has its particular meaning^'^ - 

" Oh ! very particular, your honour. A 
young man, a near relation of St. Kevin's, 'was 
tuk with a sickness that seemed like deflttb«* It 
was in the month of March, and sorrow^ an ap^e 
there was on the trees, or thd blossoms^ cf pre- 
mise hardly ; yet the sick instit tuk an idett into 
his head, that if he could but get 'an apple, 
he should be well* He told St Kevin of 'his 
dhrame ; and the saint, in great trouble, walked 
out into the fields: there, raising his eyes, he 
saw a willow with three apples on it. Strange 
firuit, your honour will say, for the willow I But 
it was only the more particular that St. Kevin 
should find it ; for the sick man had no sooner 
tasted of that same, than he was weU directly. 
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Sure, we'd like a St. Kevin now, your honour,'' 
said the man, with sly humour. 

Mr. Grey smiled and assented, and asked 
him whether St. Kevin had not shown great 
wisdom in directing the labours of those who 
were employed in the pious task of erecting the 
sacred building. 

'' And its true for him," said the guide ; " for 
the labourers were all wasting away, and had no 
more strength, or pleasure in life, than a new- 
bom baby; and he heard that they were reglar 
to V the maxim that says, ' Rise with the lark, 
and go to bed with the lamb.' Now the lark 
rose so early, that the labourers had no rest at 
all at all. So St. Kevin prayed that the lark 
might never be permitted to sing in the valley 
of Glendalough, which petition the Virgin grant- 
ed ; and no lark has since been heard to raise 
its note in this solitude. Mr. Moore the poet 
says of it, as I have heard the visitors say. 

By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbled o*er. 

And here,'' said- the guide, leading the way to a 
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a small building detached from the cathedral, 
^^ here is the sacristy^ where the relics (and be 
Crossed himself) and the religious yestments 
were preserved; and visitors are recommended 
to turn round three times in this closet, to pre- 
vent future head-aches.**' 

Bertha readily did so ; but having continued 
her pirouettes beyond the allotted number, the 
guide reproved her, and she had to begin it all 
over again to please him. He then led the 
way to the confused heaps of stone round the 
ruins, and pointed out a stone bearing three 
figures : that in the centre he explained to be 
some holy person ; on the rig^t hand stancb a 
pilgrim leaning on his staff; and on the left is a 
sinner, extending a purse of money as a commu- 
tation for heaven. 

^^ This must be only tradition,'^ said Mr. 
Grey ; '^ and I remember Dr. Lanigon, in his 
work of Irish Antiquities, ridicules this expla- 
nation, which I believe was first given by Led- 
wich." 

Sophia stopped before the trunk of a decayed 
yew, which stood in the church-yard. 
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^* Och !'* said the guide, " the gentry have 
had all the fair branches cut off to make cabinet- 
work; and its pity on the auld tree too, for it be- 
came the auld place w ell.^^ 

Sophia looked at the guide with some surprise 
at the justness of his remark, and then turning 
to her mother, she said : — 

How many hearts have here grown cold, 
That sleep these mouldering tombs among ! 

How many beads have here been told ! 
How many matins here been sung 1 

On these rude stones, by time long broke, 

I think I see some pilgrims kneel ; 
I think I see the censer smoke, 

I think I hear the solemn peal. 

But here no more soft mueic floats, 

No holy anthems chaunted now—- 
All hush'd, except the owrs shrill note. 

Low murmuring from yon broken bough. 

** And it's all true,'' said their guide, Leary 
Lanty by name. '^ 'Twas a beautiful place once, 
and the finest of larning was taught here ; but 
it's Hke Ireland — ^it's glory is past away — ^it's in 
ruins*" 
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Mr. Grey smiled at this touch of politics, but 
be took no notice of it ; and Lanty was soon so 
much engaged in making Bertha go through 
the ceremony of embracing the cross, that he 
had no leisure to follow up his favourite topic of 
the grievances of his country. Many crosses 
were scattered about, but to this one particular 
cross certain miraculous properties were attri- 
buted; but it was first necessary that the vota- 
ries should embrace the cross. 

Bertha walked straight up to it, and threw her 
arms around it ; but they were a world too short 
to compass it. Lanty smiled. " Go to the nar- 
row side, jewel !^' he exclaimed, *^ and there 
thry.**^ Bertha did so, and her success was 
complete. ^^ There is skill in all things,"' said 
the guide; ^^and may the blessings of the 
cross light on you ! and good luck to you and 
yours." 

The next church to which they were con- 
ducted was that of Our Lady. It was greatly in 
ruins, but appeared to be in better taste. The 
door-way was admirably executed. The eastern 
window is like that of the cathedral, but now in 
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TUfns'<)iiliid«it they passed, they felt a degree of 
saelwidioly regret that where art, and science, 
ill^d<piety had <mce flourished, there should now 
be only their faint and doubtful indications. 

Sit'Keyin's kitchen is in the most perfect pre- 
atnraition'cf all the Seven Churches. It is roofed 
wkh'dtrae, and has a steeple at one end, a com- 
plete miniature of the Pagan round towers. It 
was lif^ted by one window. The architrave 
was of freestone, and richly sculptured; but, 
ftema strlsige want of good taste and feeling, it 
had been taken away and ground into powder for 
domestic purposes. 

"Sl Kevin's kitchen,'' said Mr. Grey, "is 
one of the few remaining stone-roofed buildings 
in Ireknd. The finest specimen, however, of 
this kind we saw, you may remember, at the 
rock of Cashel, the interior of which was finished 
in a richer and chaster style than any of our mo* 
dem buildings. It is called Connor's chapel. 
St. Daulaghs, near Dublin, is another interest 
ing* remains of the same species. The river 
flowing &om the upper lake divides St. Kevin's 
kitchen from the Rbeferst church ; but Lanty 
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Stopped them as they were walking on, to show ^ 
them a stone called the deer-stone. 

" Now, Lanty,*^ said Bertha, " I see some 
strange story in yoiur eye : let us have it." 

" It is a cruel strange story,'' said Lanty, 
" and highly true of St. Kevin, long life to 
him ! There was a poor man who lost his wife 
just as she had brought him a poor, dwiney, 
helpless foaby ; and what could the father do for 
it, and the mother of it lying dead before his 
eyes — ^and the child sighing to itself, and not 
liking the cold world into which it was come at 
all at all — and small blame to it ? Well, the 
poor father went to St. Kevin's grave, and there 
begged relief for the child ; and sure enough 
St. Kevin heard him, and he was tould to be 
every morning at a certain hour near Rheferst 
church, where there was a stone with a little 
round hole in it like a cup ; and there (would 
you think it ?) a deer came every morning and 
shed its milk into the little basin in the stone, 
which your honour can see to this day. And 
the child lived and became a man — ^barring it 
was a girl."" 
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*^ We are on the high road of miracles, I per- 
ceive," said Mr. Grey, as the guide stopped 
before some stones, with what Bertha called his 
ominous look. 

" These stones," said Lanty, " were once 
bread: there was a great scarcity in those times 
once, and St. Kevin met a woman with a sack on 
her shoulder, and five big loaves in the sack. 

* What have you got there .'^' asked St. Kevin, 
misdoubting her. * Stones, your reverence,' 
for she was afeard that may-be «)me of them 
might be taken from her little family; but the 
saint was too ^cute for her. ^ Stones !^ he said ; 

* if they are not so already, I pray they may be 
made soT and at his word these five stones rolled 
out of the sack, and the poor cratur went home 
without a morsel for her family." 

Bertha and Sophia listened with interest to 
these traditions : they were entertained by the 
mixture of simplicity and roguery in the charae* 
ter of Lanty, and at every pause he made, ex- 
pected some new legend; nor were they disap- 
pointed. Beneath the dark and frowning cliffs 
of Lugduff, on a little patch of arable land, are 
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the ruins of a church callied the Temple of the 
Desert. Here was St. Kevin's cell, where he 
spent the season of Lent. Lanty showed the 
cell with great pride and reverence. 

" It was,^ he said, "at this window that the 
saint was extending his hand in prayer, when a 
blackbird came and dropped her eggs into it; 
and his reverence never stirred hand or arm till 
the eggs were hatched, glory on him !'' 

" Ah," said Sophia, " I have read that be- 
fore, in Drennon's Glendalough. 

Extended stiff on witherM hand, 

To which the blackbird flew distressed, 

And found a kind protecting nest ; 

There dropped her eggs, while outstretched stood 

The hand, till she had hatched her brood." 



Lanty was delighted with the verses, and ever 
after showed a particular respect to Sophia: per- 
haps he felt tlfat his story required confirmation. 
Amongst the extensive remains at Glendalough, 
the abbey appears to exhibit the most masterly 
specimens of architecture. It originally con- 
sisted of two buildings, parallel to each other, 
and of curious and beautiful workmanship. The 
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eadtem window was ornamented with rich sculp- 
ture : some of the carved stones were removed, 
and jtnade key-stones to the bridge at Derry- 
bown. But some curious devices are still seen: 
on one is an enraged wolf with its tail in its 
mouth, the whole figure within a triangle, which 
might be an emblem of the Trinity. On ano- 
ther are two ravens picking a skull. 

" These,'* said Mr. Grey, " are mere emblems 
of mortality ; but every thing around us indi- 
cates the most remote antiquity, combined with 
a degree of elegance and architectural knowledge, 
that give us a high idea of the learning and the 
taste of those times^ though no one has ever yet 
been able to fix their date exactly. There is an 
object,^^ he continued, pointing to thfe round 
towers, " which has effectually bafiled all the re- 
searches of the learned. There are, in Ireland, 
sixty round towers, and their use has never been 
discovered. By the Irish peasants they are 
called the Belfry, and by antiquarians, Anchorite 
Towers, where religious persons retired for the 
sake of reading and prayer; but it is conjecture 
all. They were generally divided into stories, 
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Thefak Kathleen was deitee^ded" fi^dtai li 
migfat5^ race, and endowed, ad he assured theiA^ 
with neb domains. Handug heard -iX the Ibiife 
of St KeTu, then a youthy she went t6 hstfo' i)h' 
his religious admonitions. ^^Bnt," as LaMjr 
remarked, ^^ tender seivtiitfents were mixed d^ 
with hor religion; she loved the^ truth for' l^ 
preacher'^s sake. She thought of him alwayii,' 
and unknown to herself she wasf always foUowirf^' 
him, the cratur^ St. Kevin gare her no thought 
at all, he was a rale saint,^^ said Lanty, ^^\rA 
when he found she came so often in. search of 
him, he removed to his hard couch in Lugduff', 
where we have just been, your honour. Poor 
Kathleen missed him soon enough, poor thing ! 
and she watched on this side, and her eye and 
heart looked every way, but St. Kevin was no 
where to be found. At last, the favourite dog 
of the master met her, and fawned upon her, and 
then turned swiftly home. And what did poor 
Kathleen do? why, she followed him ; her tender 
feet minded not the way, for her heart was glad, 
poor thing: well, its all written above. She 
came where St. Kevin lay in a soft sleep; she 
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clasped her hands, the cratur, and hung over 
him with the tiear of joy in her eye. St. Kevin 
waked, and the moment he saw a female hanging 
over him, he grew fearfiil of himself, and all on a 
sudden, after one look, pushed her into the lake 
below. I'll engage, then, that he loved her," 
said Lanty: ^^ any how, if he was^nt a saint, it 
was a bad return for him to make. She riz a 
moment, and St. Kevin is said to have repented 
and prayed that heaven would save her from a 
watery grave: 

Fenrent he pray'd that Heaven would save 
The maid from an untimely grave: 
His prayet half granted, like the mist of mom, 
Her floating form along the surface borne, 
Shone bright, then faded in the dawning ray, 
To light converted from his gaze away. 

Was'nt he a rale saint, your honour? What 
man would have detroyed one who loved him 
but the blessed St. Kevin, glory to him for 
ever!" 

After this story, Lanty seemed to have reached 
the climax of his eloquence, and they went back 
to their humble inn in meditative silence, partly 
the effects of over excitement, and partly of 
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fatigue. Before Lanty parted with them, how- 
erer, he enquired what was their destination; 
and when he heard they were going to Animoe, 
to take possession of a property whidi descended 
frf»n the OTooles to them, hier teehnga-hndly 
knew how to vent themselves. First, however, 
there were tears, real genuine tears, for the ^^ £ur 
young blossoms," nipped in their prirae,^ and 
deep compassion for the poor young widdy, left 
all alone; and Lanty^s honest sorrow drew tears 
from the young hearts listening to him. Then 
he changed his tone, and wished good luck and 
long life to the new reign; and turning to Mrs. 
Grey, he hoped that the children would long be 
round her, and lu^ed that no sorrow might reach 
them at Castle Toole. " Its seer enough," said 
Lanty, ^^ three gone, and the poor mother alone V^ 
At this moment Mordaunt returned, accom- 
panied by the landlord*s son, a boy of about ten 
years of age. Mordaunt had had a day of ex- 
quisite enjoyment; he had been scrambfing by 
himself all over the mountains, fishing in some 
of the lovely lakes, and heeding neither time nor 
danger; had had a glorious ramble, in which he 
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had not risked his life aboye ten times. He had 
returned through 61endak)i:^h, and by the dint 
of a little assurance, described it almost as well 
as those who had passed the day there. He had 
a basket of fine trout, and returned as' hungry as 
a hunter. Lanty stood and admired him, and 
sharing the joy his presence gave, said, ^^ The 
father's eye and mother's heart are wid you; 
Jong may you be spared^ for youVe the very 
moral of the family. YouVe got the dark eye 
and the dark curling hair, ai^ their courage 
too, darling; and if he's your only one," he con- 
tinued, turning to Mrs. Grey, " God spare him 
to you, *and my blessing, and all the saints be 
wid you;^' and Lanty departed. 

That evening was spent in mutual details of 
all they had seen. Mordaunt regretted St. Ke- 
vin^s bed, because he understood it was difficult 
to get to it; but to all traditions his mind was 
impenetrable: even in Kathleen he took no other 
interest than in abusing the brutality of St. Ke- 
vin* Bertha tried to coax him into what she 
called a more humane temper, but all her efforts 
were vain^ he pnly laughed at the blackbird^s 
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pfirhiDg OB die hand of St. Keyin, and called 
her a gooae fiir her pains; and his raillery was 
onlj log p en dcd 1^ an indinadon to sleep, which 
he aooo firand it expedfient to indulge, and he 
letiied to bed. The rest of the party were wil- 
ling to tMom his exam^, but Bertha had col- 
lected so many treasures, so many pieces of 
stone, and so many curious minerals, that it was 
a work of time to pack them away, especially as 
they were to be off eariy in the morning. With 
Scqphia's assistance, die necessary arrangements 
were all completed, and they retizsd to rest con^ 
tented and happy. 
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The day was as bright as usual, and nature as 
lovely, but the hearts of the travellers were this 
day sad: each shrunk from the painfol meeting 
they were to have with Mrs. O'Toole, and each 
seemed . to mourn those whom they had never 
seen. The road was wild, bleak, and desolate: 
They stopped at Olennacanass, and visited the 
waterfall, which is rather curious than grand. 
The water falls in a considerable volume down a 
perpendicular rock, from a basin of immense 
dimensions, formed by nature; and the spiral 
winding of the road round it presents a very 
singular appearance. At this waterfall the 
mineralogist meets with great treasures. Beryls, 
garnet, and tourmaline, are found imbedded in 
the granite, and the rock itself is particularly fine 
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in its texture. Felspar, crystals of no common 
beauty, and three inches in length, are found in 
the porphyritic granite at the head of the water- 
fall, and some of the finest specimens of gneiss 
are also found here. Sophia earnestly helped 
Bertha in her search for specimens, and assisted 
her with all her knowledge; but the day was 
wearing away, and at length they were obliged 
to consult to buy their best specimens of a man 
who kept them on purpose for travellers, and 
th^i hastened back to the carriage. The clock 
struck three as they passed the bridge of Ani- 
moe, and the first glance of Castle Kevin made 
every heart beat quicker. On one iside are the 
ruins : the modern mansion* is to the left. 
Piers 6av£gton, the minion of Edward the Se- 
cond, fortified it, and lived here when banidied 
from Kngland. The carriage drove on through 
the bleak and desolate wild, and at length it 
reached the castle, passed through the portal, 
and stopped. The door-bell was rung violently 
by the postiHion. The moment that intervened 

* It may perhaps be as well to say, that the modern mansion 
is a fiction : the ruins are exactly as described. 
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till it was opened, seemed an age to the anxious 
groupe within. At length the thronging domes- 
tics appeared, all in deep mourning, some grey- 
headed, and having passed their lives in the 
fismily. On the faces of these an expression 
of habitual anxiety and care struggled with a 
natural curiosity, as Mr. Orey and his family 
alighted. 

** And Mrs. O'Toole,'" said Mrs. Grey, gently, 
to an old woman who was passing eagerly for- 
ward, " how is she ?'' 

There was a dead silence at these words; and 
the sobs of the women were heard, while the men 
drew their rough hands across their ey^es. 

Mrs. Grey sighed, and in silence they moved 
on to the drawkig-room. 

Mrs. O'Toole was there to receive them : a 
pale, thin, and emaciated figure ; whose large^ 
dark eyes, in the very pnnte of life, seemed 
quenched in tears. She rose, passed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, and moved on to the young people. 
One by one she gazed on them; but Bertha 
fixed her attention. Her age, her height, com- 
pleted the illusion. She threw her arms round 
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her, and kissing her, wildly called on Florence, 
with a voice that drew tears from all. Down 
Mordaunt^s cheek they flowed unconsciously; 
while the group of servants, collected at tl|e door, 
with deep sighs and mournful words, uttered their 
sympathy. 

Again and again Mrs. O^Toole gazed on Ber- 
tha with increasing wildness. She urged her 
to speak — to look at her again; but when she 
obeyed her, the illusion vanished, and the sobs 
of the bereaved mother alone broke the stillness 
of the scene. 

This could not last long. Nature had been 
over excited ; the sobs grew fainter uoid fainter ; 
and she sunk on a sofa, in a state of complete 
exhaustion. She was removed to her own room, 
and an opiate administered; but it was hours 
before her sympathizing relatives ^coukl be re- 
stored to any composure. Bertha^ sdll clui^, 
trembling, to her mother; and Sophia and 
Mordaunt were grave and sad. The first thing 
that roused them was an invitation from the 
housekeeper, to walk over the house. " My 
lady sleeps now,^^ she said : ^' let me show you 
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those who will never look on mortal face 
again.^ 

With intense yet suppressed curiosity, each 
followed her into a large room, without any fur- 
niture. The first picture they saw was that of the 
eldest boy. He was represented as about seven 
years of age ; and in all the life, and glee, and 
rosy health of that engaging age. 

*^ The picture," said the old nurse, " was yet 
wet when he died. He went out on his pony as 
gay and as fair as the souls of the good, and he 
returned a lifeless corpse. Sorrow has been to 
this house since ; but none like that, for it was 
our first. The doctor came, and we still hoped ; 
but no blood followed his lancet : the poor 
arm shrunk not from the pain. Oh ! will I ever 
forget that day, or the first sorrow of a mother'^s 
heart ! The Engliish priest stood by and would 
have spoken, but his tears fell with ours ; and we 
liked him the better ever since." Bertha wept 
bitteriy as she gazed, and every eye was dim with 
sympathising tears. The next picture was that 
of a boy about ten years of age. His fishing-rod 
and basket were in his hand, and his whole figure 

N 
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had <ui air of dignity and energy diat was very 
singular. His face was pale and thoughtful; 
his forehead high; and a book, thrown into a 
comer of the fishing-basket, seemed to describe 
his habits and his fedings. ^Joy and life," 
said the old woman, *^ were in the other, and we 
thought he would live for ever; but him we 
knew that we should lose. He was not of this 
world : Heaven took him for his own. But oh ! 
the anguish with which the mistress saw death's 
finger on that noble brow ! How she prayed he 
might be spared to her, and live, live to bless her ! 
But he told her not to ask it, and he spoke the 
only words she could bear to hear. He told her 
they would meet again, and she l^lieved him. 
He died, and my lady shed no tear. She threw 
herself on the cold, cold corpse, and kissed it 
with all a mother'^s love. But she obeyed his 
last wish, and shed no tears for him ; but they 
fell on her heart, and from that hour grief and 
care have never left her." 

There was a long pause ; every eye seemed 
fearfiil to turn upon the only remaining por- 
trait, for every heart knew that that blessing 
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had been also withdrawn ; and the old woman 
herself seemed struggling with feelings she could 
not suppress. 

Mrs. Grey gently urged her not to agitate her- 
self further, and that another time she might 
acquire more nerve ; and she motioned to go. 

^^ True for ye," said the old woman, as she 
rose from the chair on which she had seated her- 
self; *^true, ye may forget, but I think of her 
all day long; and the sorrow you now see is the 
sorrow I shall carry to my grave." 

She now stood opposite the full-length picture 
of Florence O 'Toole, her aged hands clasped, 
and her eyes full of unutterable anguish. Her 
dim eyes gazed intently on the features, and 
every eye followed hers. It was the picture of 
one who, though young, wore the traces of patri- 
cian beauty. The dark eye, and darker hair, 
parted simply on the perfect forehead; the ac- 
qwline nose ; a mouth that smiled with the 
brightest meaning on the mournful gazers ; and, 
over all, the ftiU, soft contour of childhood, com- 
pleted the expressive picture. It was a portrait 
of no common beauty ; and the old woman still 
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hMiktd St k wi£k Mu Ummt dkcdatL ** Y<ni 
KT vvcp,"^ At sud te die ymmg Gieys, ^' bat 
I cMiit She k gone — they are all g«me! sod 
the ii^t bnach wlU Ikmikh no more: its root 
kmdiegnTe. Mj ouU heart k ankkig witlnn 
se, ftr I fired b«t ftr her. HcrT<Ace— Oh! if 
TOO never heaid that, Toa hare mksed dhe music 
of the vodd. I'm fit fiir iMidniig now; but 111 
soon be beside her.^ And die sti^ped, alinost 
uncoBidoos that At had spcd^cn. The eyes ct 
her grierkig anfitors vere yet unsatiated with 
a mdanchohr ^ectade: ei^crly they perused 
eTeiT fineament of a fi^e that bespoke no common 
mind. But Noiah oouM not ranain long any 
where : in the restlessness of her grief die was 
perpetually movii^ about; and she now turned 
away with a look of deep and earnest affection, 
and led the way through a long corridiv. ^ Here 
they slept,^ she said, as she opened the door of 
a room ; ^^ nothing has been touched since — 
all that belongs to them are there — but they are 
gone r and she sat down in silence. The room 
had belonged to the eldest boy; his toys were 
still there; the playthings that had last amused 
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him remained as they had dropped from his 
hand ; and all seemed to speak of the existence 
of one who had been long dead. A door opened 
to his brother's room. There was the book 
half closed at the very page on which his eyes 
had last rested; flowers yet lay on the table;, 
withered, as he had placed them ; and the re- 
mains of the funeral pall were yet spread upon 
the bed. The impression of the lifeless corpse 
was there also; nothing had been touched since ; 
and Death here seemed to have left his saddest 
traces. In the chamber of Florence the reality 
seemed yet more anxiously impressed on Jjjj^^nmm^ 
minds of all. The watch lay on the table, as it^^^ 
bad stopped that night : it had been wound up 
no more. A single plume of feathers hung sus- 
pended to the head of the bed ; on a table lay 
her handkerchief and smelling-bottle, and a thim- 
ble was beside them. Her frock hung against 
the wall ; her books were scattered about; and a 
globe with gold fish was placed on a little table 
by the bed, as though she had asked to look at 
them. The inmate seemed for a moment only 
to be absent awhile, but there were hearts who 
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knew that she would return no more. Norah^s 
grief seemed to have spent itself; she ceased to 
speak ; her heavy eye glanced rouikl the room 
with a look of dull recollection ; and her coun- 
tenance expressed exhaustion more than sorrow. 
But as she caught sight of the watch, her feel- 
ings underwent a sudden change. ^* Ochone!" 
she said, ^^it stopped when she died. I was 
looking at it, and sudden it ceased to tick. I 
looked up and saw her sweet face still and 
cold — ^will I ever forget that day ?" And igain 
she gazed with a dull and bewildered look^ and 
followed, passively, when they kindly led the 
way to another room. Of the house, she had 
nothing more to tell. She had but two haunts, 
the corridor and the picture-room ; and there 
her life was spent, and there at length she died. 
A few weeks after the arrival of the Greys, she 
was found in the room that had once been 
Florence's, with her head on the pillow. She was 
alive, but she spoke no more, and died within a 
few days, from grief that knew no consolation. 
She was a Catholic, and but little instructed ; 
and she had never learned to look to that promise 
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that saj8, ^' I shall go to them, but they will 
return to us no more/^ Her earthly idols were 
removed, and her heart had no principle of reli* 
gion to supply their place. 

^^ Such," said Mrs. Grey, on the death of 
Norah, ^^ is the effect of sorrowing as those who 
have no hope. While we forbear to censure her 
severely, let us be careful not to follow her ex« 
ample. Our rest is not here.*^^ 

^' Mamma," said Bertha, ^^ do you think that 
Mrs. OTToole will ever be happy again ?" 

" Resigned, I trust,'" said Mrs. Grey, "she may 
become ; but not perhaps happy, in your sense 
of the word. Her grief is yet recent. Florence 
has not been dead three months yet ; and she 
was her last, her only child.'*' 

It was for some time doubtful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, whether the presence of their children 
did not increase her sorrow. When, however, 
they proposed moving, she was so seriously dis- 
tressed, that they postponed their return to Eng- 
land ; and though she constantly fixed a day for 
her own departure, yet, when the time came, her 
course failed her : she could not resolve to quit 
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of Bcrtba alvajft gave her pntieakr fJcaame ; 
and at last it a unmcJ to Mn. Grey tliat she 
■^fat, prffhapsj be iihrwl to accotip— y them 
to Kngiand, and she p toposcd the idea to Mr. 
Giej. He gm^e it his heai^ ^pprsfaatioii, and 
thou^t it infinitely better than her remaining 
alone in Ireland, or firing ahne m En^and ; for 
she had fev near rdations. Nor was it long be- 
fore Mrs. On'oole was b ro u g ht to think it a place 
that promised to give her all the satisfiicticm she 
could taste in this world. She could levisit Ire- 
land with them; and though she long hesitated, 
yet when she saw them preparing to quit her na- 
tive land, she determined to accompany them. 

^^ I shall not be able,^ said Mr. Orey to his 
son, ^^ to reside wholly in Ireland : I have duties 
to perform in England that cannot be relin- 
quished; but when you are of age, perhaps you 
may take a fancy to the place, and reimain here. 
I dislike being an absentee landlord, and in 
Ireland the mischief is greater than in England; 
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but 1.8|iuiU oblate it as muck as possible, by 
vifiilitiig «his property as often as I can. I 
shall mitaletjie Maiqnis of Lansdown, who 
Visits fais estates in Ireland frequently, and by 
so doing, it is acknowledged, does away with a 
great 4eal of the disadvantages attending non- 
retidents.'". 

The party were ddigfated with the prospect of 
visiting Ireland again,^ and at length the day for 
their d^arture arrived ; but such was the State of 
mind into which Mrs. O'Toole was thrown, that 
her very reason seemed shaken, and it was im- 
possible to remove her. To leave her seemed 
equally out of the question ; and as it was ne- 
cessary that Mordaunt should return to Eton, it 
was at length agreed that he and his father 
should proceed to England alone, and that the 
Greys should make arrangements for remaining 
in Ireland till the autumn ; and by that time it 
was hoped that a calmer state of mind would be 
enjoyed by their unhappy cousin. It soon ap- 
peared that some decided change must take place ; 
and the phydcians seemed to apprehend that her 
health and strength were declining fast. She 
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fir mumj dsjs after her attaupt to 
ksTc die Gnde, in a state of iti^or ; andfedii^ 
diat thej coold do litde tor her, aad diea£i^ 
thecftctaof such oa i timiwl aocnes of dfatiess 

00 the auBds of dhe joattg peo^e, Mn. Qiey 
propoaed that thej dbould meeampaaay thdr fii- 
dier to Dublin, and afterwards letmn to St. 
Kevin^s Castle. The pl^skian and hk wife re- 
mained in the mean time at the Castle; and 
leavii^ Mis. OTocde still qncomrioos of their 
absoice or their piesence^ all felt, as they issued 
firam the gate, a load removed fiom thdr flpirits ; 
and, after the first stage, smiles and joy returned 
once more amongst them. Yet it was a chasten- 
ed mirth ; and Bertha often checked herself in 
the midst of her joyful sallies, as though it had 
been wrong. " Why is it," she said, ** that I 
am not so happy as I used to be ? There is no- 
thing now to make me 8<»rry; yet when I laugh, 

1 feel ready to cry also.*" 

^> It is (mly,'^ said her mother, ^^ because your 
spirits have been so long depressed, and that our 
immediate habits have the greatest influence 
over us. But you may be haj^y now, my dear 
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child : there is here no sad heart to wound by 
your mirth." 

The first place of any particular interest at 
which they arrived was Newtown Barry, the seat 
of Lord Farnham. Sophia stopped the carriage 
as they were entering the town, to take a view of 
the brieve, the ^^ toppling steeple," and the line 
of hills behind it It was like an English scene, 
she said; and she sketched it with particular 
pleasure. 

The village is uncommonly pretty, being 
built in a kind of square, with a large, open, 
airy space in front of the village inn, which 
Bertha compared to the inn at Calombre, in 
Miss Edgeworth'^s Absentee. Every thing was 
in neat condition, and well attended to. The 
flower-garden at Lord Fambam'*s was a source 
of great amusement to the young people ; and 
Sophia had sufficient botanical knowledge to ap- 
preciate the beauty of the arrangement, and the 
worth of the collection. Bertha was charmed 
with the moss-house ; but the waterfall disap- 
pointed them all. There had been a long suc- 
cession of dry weather, and the water rather 
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dripped than fisU. The diiye through the grounds 
is very beautiftil; and one particular point of 
view, in which the river and the opposite wood 
and hills were seen to great advantage, was par- 
ticularly admired. The next day they fell again 
into the main road; and passmg by their fa- 
vourite inn, where they only stopped to change 
horses, they made a rapid progress to Power's 
Court. The carriage stopped at the gate lead- 
ing to the Dorgle, and they alighted to walk 
through it. 

" The word dorgle^ said Mr. Grey, in answer 
to a question of Sophia'*s, ^^ is probably derived 
from a corruption of dork glen; or, as some say, 
from the Irish word dorglin, which signifies gkn 
of the oaks."" 

Either name would suit this romantic spot, 
which is a wild wooded glen, through which a 
narrow pathway only is left for the foot-pas- 
senger. The hills on each side are thickly 
wooded; but the deep dark shade of this spot 
has been considerably altered by a road that was 
cut through it to admit the carriage of his late 
majesty to pass. But such is the nature of 
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the place, that vegetation soon repairs such in- 
juries. 

The view on emerging from the Dorgle is ex- 
ceedingly beautiftil ; and rock and water, rising 
and level ground, and every possible variety of 
tint and colouring, combine to produce an exqui- 
site picture. The carriage met them at the end 
of the Dorgle, and they then proceeded through 
the grounds to the waterfall. Having had per- 
mission to go by the new road that had been cut 
on the king*s visit to Ireland, they enjoyed, with 
a keen relish, the various beauties that claimed 
their attention. The road was shadowed with 
lofty trees; and through occasional openings, 
glimpses of the great and little Sugar-loaf 
mountain are seen. On entering the deer-park, 
the driver drew up, to allow them to admire the 
landscape from the gate. It presented an unin- 
terrupted view of the valley of Glencree, about 
four miles in length, through a wild and desolate 
pass, overhung on either side by rugged moun- 
tains. Beneath lay the excavation of Lough 
Bray, one thousand four hundred and ninety 
feet above the level of the ocean,, from which 
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issues a stream, as from a crater, that waters all 
the valley. About one hundred feet below Lough 
Bray is seen Olencree barracks, to which dis- 
tance gives an unreal grandeur : they command 
an entire view of the glen, and look like some 
lordly mansion in the wilderness. 

Long and loud was the admiration that this 
scene excited, and the Irish drivers, who had 
alighted, stood by the side of the carriage and 
enjoyed their expressions of delight. 

" Ould Ireland for ever!" said one of them, 
" and whin we have a parlimint of our ownst, we 
shall bate all the world.^^ 

" Politics in this scene,^^ said Mr. Grey,^ as 
they at length drove on, '* seem particularly 
out of place; but where is it, after all, that 
faction will not find its way.^^" 

" The waterfall! the waterfall!" shouted Mor- 
daunt from the box, and every eye followed the 
direction of his hand. 

It was seen dimly at first, like a white cloud 
i» the sky, but every nearer advance showed 
them more clearly the feathery foam as it seemed 
to glide slowly down a precipice of three hun- 
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dred fieet: as they stood oa the rustic bridge 
which had been thrown over the stream at the 
bottom of the fall, they kK>ked up to the im- 
mense cataract above and trembled. Mordaunt, 
who was adventurous to a fiiult, was darting off 
to climb the rocky bed of the torrent, which he 
understood was practicable; but his father laid 
his commands upon him not to attempt it. 

^^ A few years ago,^ he said, *^a young man, as 
rashly enterprising as yourself, made the at- 
tempt, and was, in sight of his companions, pre- 
cipitated a lifeless corpse into the torrent be- 
low.'^ 

^' His tread failed, I suppose,^ said M or- 
daunt. 

" Not so,'' said his father: " he showed the 
greatest courage and presence of mind ; for hav- 
ing outstripped his companions, and turned out 
of the regular path, in order to find a shorter 
way to the top of the waterfall, he came to a 
spot where he could neither advance nor retreat, 
and perceiving his awAil situation, he took off 
bis shoes and stockings, in order to give him a 
better hold of the rocks, but in vain — the next 
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Step burled him inibo theiabjes below, «and his 
(nend» were witness of his melancholy v£atc^V. i .« 

Mordaunt said no more, but lie eyed^tbe tor-: 
rent with an eager,. wishful e^ressioai had, he 
dared, he would have climbed to the very spot, 
for the pleasure of. overcoming difficulties by 
which another had been destroyed : such is the. 
vain confidence of inexperience! . 

His father, who understood all that was pas;;^ 
ing in his mind, took this opportunity to remade' 
to him, that there was a wide difference between 
true courage and rashness, and that there was a 
positive fault and sin in venturing uncalled into 
such local dangers as no prudence could remedy, 
or courage subdue ; and Mordaunt acknowledged 
that his father was right, even while he wished 
to act contrary to his opinion. On returning 
from the waterfall, they drove to Bray, hut 
stopped in its vicinity to see Kelruddery House, 
the seat of the Earl of Meath. It is almost a 
solitary specimen, in Ireland, of the architecture 
of the latter end of Henry the £ighth'*s time, 
qj:id the beginning of Elizabeth'^s. The pleasure- 
grounds are laid out with great uniformity, which 
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seems to agree with the style of the building, 
and the travellers remarked the arbutus, which 
hitd grown to an immense height in this spot. 
The outside of the house is decorated with rich 
canring, and the windows are surmounted by 
open-work balustrades. The entrance is be- 
neath an octagonid tower, crowned with'a cupola 
rising in the centre of the building. Within, 
the wainscots were lined with oak in the baronial 
hall, which is a noble specimen of the grandeur 
of former times. Sophia was eager in her ad- 
miration of it. Light was admitted from win- 
dows of stained glass, and the ceiling supported 
by carved oak beams, resting on open-work 
brackets, springing from goshawks, the family 
crest. 

^^ This," said Sophia, as she still lingered, 
^^ is a house to be proud of: it must, sir, have 
many a proud name connected with it." 

" It was first,'*'* said Mr. Grey, " possessed by 
the family of Brabazon, from Brabant in Flan- 
ders; from whence Jacques, the great warrior, 
came to the aid of William of Normandy, in the 
conquest of England : his name is in the roll 
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of Battel Abbey. The most digtmguislied of this 
family was Shr William Biabazon, yice-treasurer 
and receiver-general of Ireland^ in 1036. The 
first title conferred on this noble house was that 
of Barons of Ordn in 1616, to which the earl- 
dom of Meath was added in 162^. There is a 
▼ery old song, called the Kelniddery Hunt, 
written by Father Fleming, a noted preacher of 
the Adam and Eve Chapel m Dublin in 17^^ 
and is a very singular production for a priest. 
They slept at Bray that night, and the next 
morning proceeded to Dublin by a circuitous 
route, which took them over the beautiAil com- 
mon of Dalkey, a wild, uncultivated spot, and 
&om thence up KUleeny Hill towards the tele- 
graph. After passing Loftus Hall, they came 
to the gate of the Deer Park; and then Bray 
Head, KUleeny Bay, and the Valley of Bray, all 
suddenly burst upon their view. No description 
can convey an idea of the exquisite beauty of 
the scene, and even Mordaunt confessed that the 
vicinity of London was far inferior to that of 
Dublin. 

" It is indeed,'^ said Mr. Grey, " a great ad- 
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vantage to have such scenery so near Dublin, 
it must improve the health and the mind of its 
citisens; but, Sophia, you have not yet seen all; 
there is a treat in store for you, you little dream 
of. At Killeeny we shall see a druidical circle." 
Scarcely had he spoken, when the carriage 
stopped, and the party were told to alight and 
proceed to a field at a tittle distance. Behind 
Mount Druid Demesne is a druidical circle, con- 
taining a temple, with the chair of the high- 
priest, and sacrificing stone. Sophia stopped to 
take a hasty sketch of it, and they then proceed- 
ed on their way to Dublin without any further 
delay, talking as they went of all they had seen, 
and wishing that poor Mrs. O'^Toole could have 
enjoyed it as they did. Mordaunt having been 
deep in thought for the last ten minutes, Mr. 
Orey enquired the subject of his meditations; 
and he said, that during the last stage they had, 
on going up a hill, been joined by a farmer, who 
had descanted loudly on Irish grievances, and 
Attributed them to the absentee landlords, and 
his mind had since been employed on that sub- 
ject. 
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" What is your difficulty P'^ said bis father. 

" Why, it strikes me, that if there be a good 
agent, a gentleman by feeling and education, 
(and Ireland, we are told, abounds with such,) 
that, as long as he resides, the presence of the 
proprietor is unnecessary. Your horses are 
equally well fed and groomed, whether you are 
at home or not; and Bertha'^s rabbits thrive as 
well when Mary feeds them, as when she does^**!* . 

^^ I am not sure that Bertha would admit 
tha't,^ said Mr. Grey; " but granting it to be 
so, the reasoning does not apply. If I were to 
go a;way for years^ my horses, might not <be iso 
well taken care of, and Mary might forget the 
rabbits. Can you not imagine that the proprie- 
tor of the soil will have a greater influence over 
his tenants than the very best agent in the 
world? It is just the difference between a father 
and a tutor. In those places where t)ie land- 
lord resides, there has been less rebellion: this 
appeared in evidence before the House of Com- 
mons. Nor is this all: an absent landlord has 
less feeling for his! property than his agent, who 
is on the spot; and living generally beyond his 
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means, is amdons to get as much money as he 
can^ and issues orders for pressing his tenants in 
a manner which, were he present, he would not 
have the heart to do; but the distress of which 
he only hears by letter is put aside, or felt but 
for a moment: extravagance hardens the heart, 
and he persists, at a distance, on measures his 
better feelings would reject were he on the spot. 
Nor does the evil stop here: the rents he re^. 
ceives are spent out of the country, and no por- 
tion of them returns to benefit Irish labourers or 
Irish artizans. It is calculated that four millions 
are thus exported &om Ireland, for which she 
receives no return. Do you now see that there 
are evils which no agent can avert .'*'" 

" I do,'"" said Mordaunt: " some of these ideas 
were in my mind, but I had no data to go 
upon." 

"Papa," said Bertha, "will you tell us 
about the round towers.'* We have seen so many 
on our tour, without being able to get any ex- 
planation, of them.'*'' 

" Wiser heads than you or I shall ever wear, 
Bertha, have, I assure you, been puzzled about 
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them," said Mr. Grey ; ^^ but the most general 
opinion is, that they were built at different 
times." 

'^ And why, sir?"*^ said Sophia: '^they seem 
all to have the same external form." 

*^ You are mistaken," said Mr. Grey: ^^ some 
of them have the Gothic or pointed arch both in 
door and window, which it is uniYersally believed 
was not introduced into Ireland till the twelfth 
century. The most common form is referable to 
the ninth, and even the fourth century. They 
were probably, in those early days, places of 
defence, since many of the entrances are thirteen 
and eighteen feet from the ground. In later 
times they seem to haye been used for religious 
purposes, as retreats for penitents, or for pious 
seclusion. Churches, or the ruins of churches, 
are constantly found in their vicinity ; and it is 
supposed that they might at first be used as 
belfries, as in some of them evident traces of 
holes cut for ropes, and all the machinery 
necessary for beUs, have been found. It has, 
on the other hand, been conjectured that the 
churches were, in some places, built purposely 
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in the vicinity of these towers, as the architec- 
ture of the church is always of a later date than 
the tower. Many of them are inaccessible, being 
blocked up either intentionally or accidentally 
by time. But, after all, the subject is left in 
great obscurity, and nothing decisive is known 
of them, but that about the twelfth century they 
were used as retreats &r religious penitents, and 
called Ecclesiastical Towers. But see. Bertha ! 
we are now entering Clontarf, a place celebrated 
for the battle fought by Brian Boraihme in 1014, 
king of the native Irish, in which the Danes 
were so entirely defeated, as never again to be 
able to make any considerable resistance, or re- 
cover their former power.**' 

" Ireland,'^ said Sophia, " seems full of re- 
collections which prove its antiquity and former 
importance. How much it is to be regretted 
that it has no memory for any of the benefits 
con&rred by England; for surely, sir, our con^ 
duct towards her has not been all evil.'*'* 

^^ I should be grieved indeed to think so, my 
dear child; yet, at the same time, it must be 
acknowledged that there have also been great 
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evils mixed up with the good. From the first 
moment that the English landed in Ireland they 
were surrounded by faction; faction called them 
over, and faction has attended them ever since. 
The state was composed of elements that never 
could unite. First, the native Irish, who, dis- 
liking all strangers, were hated and oppressed 
by all; next, there were feuds innumerable be- 
tween the English who first settled here, and 
those who came afterwards. The latest settlers 
were, in the early times, generally the favourites 
of the reigning sovereign, and consequently 
looked upon with an unkind eye by those whom 
they often came to oppress; and at the time of 
the Reformation in England, religious dissen- 
sion, deep and deadly, was added to every other 
feud. In later times, and till the passing of the 
bill for relief for religious disabilities, every other 
feeling and feud was merged in this, and the 
fatal distinction of Catholic and Protestant was 
gradually formed. In the ranks of the former, 
all agitators unfriendly to government, which 
was Protestant, were fostered and protected. 
The Protestants in the country were, by interest 
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and inclination, wannly attached to the govern- 
ment and to England, and they have uniformly 
sided with it. The governors of this kingdom 
have not always understood its best interests, or 
they have wanted firmness to enforce them ; and 
England, wearied with the continual insubordi- 
nation of Ireland, has perhaps too much re- 
garded her as a rebel. But we are now entering 
Dublin: let us put aside politics, and give all 
our attention to the city."*^ 

They passed through the suburbs, where the 
miserable bouses, and evidently immense popu- 
lation, excited a feeling of sorrow and pity, 
till, on approaching the splendid parts of 
the city, it was gradually exchanged for one 
of unexpected gratification ; and, on entering 
Sackville Street, and driving to Biltongs Hotel, 
there was a universal expression of satisfaction 
and wonder. They drove on through the wide 
street, which, but for houses on each side, 
might have passed for a magnificent road, and, 
in common with all the world, regretted that the 
pillar raised to the memory of Nelson should 
break the perfect vista that the street would 

o 
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have otherwise presented, and Mordaunt even 
acknowledged, though much against his will, 
that he knew of no street like it in London. 
After arriving at the hotel, there was yet time 
for them to walk to Carlisle Bridge, a place but 
a short distance from Bilton"*s, where they ob- 
tained an excellent view of that part of the city. 
The Custom-house rose grandly on the other 
side of the river, and Westmoreland Street, 
Sackville Street, with the Rotunda in the far-off 
distance, the Nelson column in the medium, and 
the Post-office to the left, offered a magnificent 
reunion of architectural beauties, and which 
made them long for to-morrow, which was to 
bestow on them further gratification. 

Their first visit the next morning was to the 
Castle, which is divided into two courts, the 
upper and lower. The upper court contains the 
apartments of the viceroy. The travellers visited 
the ball-room, called St. Patrick's Hall, which 
is eighty-two feet long, forty-one feet broad, and 
thirty-eight feet high. The ceiling has three 
paintings : one represents St. Patrick converting 
the Irish to Christianity; the other, Henry the 
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Second receiving the submission of the Irish 
chiefs ; and in the third, George the Third is 
seen supported by Liberty and Justice. 

" But, sir,^^ said Sophia to her father, " the 
Castle of Dublin is of very ancient date, is it not?" 

" It was built,'' said Mr. Grey, " in 1205, by 
Meyler Fitzhenry, natural son to Henry the 
Second; and not being quite finished by him, 
was completed by Henry de Loundres, arch- 
bishop of Dublin; but still, till the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was not the royal seat of govern- 
ment. Previous to that period, the chief go- 
vernors held their court at the archbishop's 
palace at St. Sepulchres, but more frequently at 
the Castle of Kilmainham. The castle chapel 
detained them longer than the castle itself : it is 
seventy-three feet long, and thirty-five broad, 
and is built of common Irish blockstone. The 
exterior has a singular ornament in ninety heads 
of dark-blue TuUamore marble, among which 
may be found all the kings of England* On the 
north, the chief entrance is surmounted by a 
bust of St. Peter, holding a key; and over a 
window above it is the bust of Dean Swift. 

o 2 
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The interior is highly beautiful, presenting the 
richest specimens of Gothic architecture. The 
east window is adorned with stained glass, which 
was given to it by Lord Whitworth, when he 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The pulpit, 
desk, gallery, and pews, are all of Irish oak. 
The ceiling excited great admiration, being 
formed of grained arches, springing from gro- 
tesque heads modelled in stucco.^^ 

" It is worthy of remark,^^ said Mr. Grey, 
" that if we except the stained glass, the whole 
of the work was executed by native artists." 

Sophia would have staid longer to admire it, 
but they were limited as to time, and yet had 
much to see. They drove slowly through the 
fine squares of Dublin, comparing them with 
what they knew of London. St. Stepben'^s Green 
astonished them by its magnitude, but was less 
pleasing to their taste than Merion and Rutland 
Squares; and Mountjoy Square, with its elegant 
approaches through eight streets, had nearly 
obtained the palm of all the rest ; but Bertha 
gave her casting vote in favour of Rutland 
Square, because it had in it the elegant mansion 
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of the Earl of Charlemont. In their rambles 
about the city they passed over Whitworth 
Bridge, which connects two of the oldest streets 
in Dublin, Bridge-street on the south, and 
Church-street on the north. 

" The most ancient of all the bridges," said 
Mr. Grey, as they stood upon it, " formerly 
stood on this site. It has had various fortunes 
and various names: it was nearly rebuilt in 
1428, by the Dominican Friars, for the conve- 
nience of the school at Usher'^s Island.* It stood 
from that time till it was swept away by the 
great flood in 1802, when a gentleman, whose 
name I forget, had a most narrow escape. He 
was crossing the bridge on horseback, and had 
arrived at a distance of between ten and twelve 
feet from the quay, when the arch before him, 
and the entire part of that over which he liad 
just passed, gave way with one tremendous 
crash. His horse, with one effort, happily sprung 
• over the intervening chasm, and saved him from 
certain death." 

* A lay brother stood at the bridge to receive a penny for 
eyery carriage and beast of burden that passed. 
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^^ Brave horse !^ cried Mordaunt, who had 
been taking a view of Trinity College, and who 
had joined them a few moments before Mr. 
Grey's narration. 

" Why is Westmoreland Bridge called the 
Irish Rialto?^ asked Bertha. 

" Because," said her father, " it is built of 
one single arch, the span of which is seven feet 
wider than that of the Rialto at Venice." 

" Come,'' said Mordaunt, ^* you have seen 
enough of bridges and streets: come with me to 
the Bank, I am particularly anxious to see it; 
and remember, I shall leave you in a day or 
two." 

Bertha sighed. The departure of Mordaunt 
was always a heavy tax upon her fortitude; and 
she was ready to give up all her own schemes, 
and obey, implicitly, his wishes. But Mr. Grey 
proposed an improvement. " Let us wait till 
to-morrow," he said, " to see the Bank and St. 
Patrick's Cathedral : to-day we shall have time 
to go to the Custom-house and the Four Courts, 
for we need only examine these externally ; and 
accordingly they drove to the Custom-house. It 
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was a most imposing building, and stands on 
Eden Quay. Its four decorated fronts, mag- 
nificent cupola, and great breadth, give it every 
advantage. On the top of the dome, which is one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in height, is a statue 
of Hope, which, diminutive as it seems in its pre- 
sent position, is in reality sixteen feet high. The 
first stone of this building was laid in August, 
I78I ; and in ten years this beautiful structure 
was completed. On the east of the Custom-house 
is a wet-dock, which holds forty sail of vessels ; 
and the whole was executed by James Gordon, 
and at an expense of ^3979^32. 4«. lid 

After crossing Carlisle bridge, they went on 
slowly till they came to the Post-ofiice, at which 
they stopped in great admiration. The first 
stone of this fine building was laid by the Earl 
of Whitworth, in August, 1815. It is two hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet in front, one hundred 
and fifty in depth, and fifty in height. In the 
firont is a fine portico, eighty feet long; and three 
statues are fixed on the pediment. In spite of 
the crowd they still lingered to observe and to 
admire, and moved on at last with reverted eyes. 
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The Four Courts, into which they passed im- 
mediately, gratified Sophia exceedingly: the 
lightness and elegance of the building struck 
her directly ; and she reproached Bertha for her 
want of architectural taste. The great hall forms 
a circle of sixty-four feet, inscribed in a square 
of one hundred and forty feet, with the four 
courts radiating from the circle to the angles of 
the square. Around the hall are columns of the 
Corinthian order, with an entablature and an 
attic pedestal. 

^' I do believe, Bertha," said Sophia, as she 
detected her in an immoderate yawn, " that you 
are actually tired of sight-seeing." 

" These buildings," she said, " do not interest 
me as the rivers, the woods, and the wild moun- 
tains did. I donH understand them so well." 

Sophia smiled. ^^ It is later than I thought," 
she said. " I will not ride my hobby to death. 
Let us return to Biltongs. I am sure dinner 
must be near ready ; and I see some who are 
quite ready for it." And they returned to the 
hotel. 

The next morning Mordaunt, Sophia, and 
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their father visited the Bank, which is a most 
superb edifice. It was formerly the Parliament 
House, and considered unrivalled in elegance. 
It is situated in College Green, and placed nearly 
at right angles with the west firont of the college. 
Few cities in Europe can, in so small a space, 
show such magnificent edifices as Dublin. Sophia 
was very much amused to see the various accom- 
modations within for the safe and steady trans- 
action of business; and, as she went away, she 
remarked on the wonderful effects of good order 
and management. 

" Yes," said Mr. Grey, " it is the soul of busi- 
ness, and without which, undertakings would be 
impracticable that are now quite easy. Shall we 
call for Bertha ? Do you think she would like 
to go to the cathedral.^' 

Mordaunt undertook to convey his mother and 
sister to St. Patrick's : so Mr. Grey and Sophia 
passed quietly on, and took the opportunity of 
their being alone to take a peep at the Exchange, 
which is a very fine building. 

^^ This cathedral,'^ said Mr. Grey, as they en- 
tered St. Patrick's, with solemn step and slow. 
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momuDeiit,^ said Mr. Giej, ^ was ari- 
ginallj placed where die oonmnnuon-lable now 
stands ; but its temoral was efiected by the in- 
floence of die then Lord Depatj, the Elarl of 
Straffiird; anditisarangukrfiurt, that the active 
part he took in this, so oflfended and incensed 
the fiiends of that remarkable man, that to their 
enmity his after misfortunes were principally 
owing. Thus, you see, the poisoned chalice is 
returned to our own lips. And here,^ he said, 
A» they stood before the monument of Dean 
Swift, " here is another melancholy proof of the 
instability of human nature : — 
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From MarlboTOugh^g eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a drivler and a show.** 

Close to his monument is one of the unfortu- 
nate and celebrated Mrs. Johnson, more gene- 
rally known as Stella; and a little beyond, in an 
obsciure comer, a tablet is raised to the memory 
of Alexander M'Gee, a faithful servant of Dean 
Swift's. 

" Poor human nature !^' said Mrs. Ghrey, as she 
looked at it : '^ this man would thus show him- 
self alive to the good qualities of his servant, 
and yet break the heart of Stella by his unkind- 
ness." 

They were unable to see Christ Church cathe- 
dral, from its being shut up to be repaired ; which 
they regretted, because they considered it to be 
the oldest and most curious. 

The rest of their time in Dublin was devoted 
to walking about, and inspecting its beauties 
more in detail. They visited Trinity College, 
and saw as much of it as they were permitted. 
They walked into the Linen Hall, and saw, with 
amazement, the enormous quantity of linen it 
contained. They encouraged the manufacture 
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of tabenets, not only by buying dresses for 
themselves, but for several of their friends. 
They visited the Museum, and compared it 
with that of London ; and Sophia saw some of 
the 6nest pictures she had ever seen in the 
private cabinets to which she was admitted. 
In short, the eight days they spent in Dublin 
were wonderftdly well employed; and they 
came universally to the conclusion that, in 
many points, it surpassed London, though not 
as a whole. 

" Dublin," said Mr. Grey, " even in its pre- 
sent deserted state, may be called a great city. 
If we consider the beauty of its buildings, its 
resources for commerce, the exquisite scenery 
around it, the number of excellent charities it 
supports, and the fine edifices for public worship 
in its bosom — all bespeak a people sensibly alive 
to the elegant arts, and willing to promote their 
circulation. Ireland has in it the aid of some of 
the first-rate qualities ; and it is only the abo- 
minable arts of the interested and selfish, which 
can mar its prosperity. Its people have kindly 
and generous feelings, great natural abilities, 
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and a lively wit ; but their disposition is mercu- 
rial, and they are easily misled. When wealth 
shall have become more generally distributed — 
when the small miserable farmer shall have gra- 
dually given place to the substantial renter of 
a hundred acres and upwards — they will find it 
their interest to be peaceful, and peace will na- 
turally follow. At present, those who are most 
eager for rebellion are those who have nothing 
to lose, and every thing to gain by confusion and 
disorder.'' 

Such was the conversation which Mr. Grey 
held with his children during the last evening 
of Mordaunt's stay in Dublin. The morrow 
saw a sad parting. Mordaunt departed for 
England at the Pigeon House, amidst Bertha^'s 
unrestrained tears; and when they had ascer- 
tained his safe arrival at Holyhead, the party, 
in a saddened mood, returned to the wilds of 
Wicklow. 

There they found Mrs. 0*Toole considerably 
revived; and had reason to hope that kind- 
ness and tenderness would soothe, in some mea- 
sure, her broken spirit. 
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With this hope we will bid them farewell. 
"^Vhether we shall ever meet this pleasant party 
again, must depend upon the Public. 



THE END. 



J. llickerbjr. Printer, Sherboum Lane* London. 
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